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AN OLD TAR ON SCIENTIFIC DREDGING 


—_——_»__—_. 
FROM JACK SKYLIGHT, OF THE “CHALLENGER,” TO HIS OLD SHIPMATE. 
teaptcinipeecee 
A Letter without Much Rhyme and with a Little Reason. 
ae 
Were crossed the Line a many timesin craft both great and 
small, 


And of them ’ere fish that’s thereabouts I’ve caught ‘em nearly all. 
It aint becosI want to boast I says as “‘it is so,” 

But ’cos I think that wot is wot I’m just the bloke to know. 

I’ll first acquaint you, topmate, with the nature of_my dooty, 

And show you what I’ve larned since last we met, my beauty. 

I jinea this craft last winter, got rated on her ledger 

A swabber, jobber, scrubber, a sounder, and a drager. 


« * * * * * 


* * * * * * 


We've a many curious ratins, a lot of long shore.tallies 

For scientifick genelmen, their servants, and their valleys. 

Don’t yer see these learned bosses have come to search the ocean, 

Bat for what, oldson, ’twixt you and I, I’m blow‘'d if I’vé a notion. 

I’ve ’eard ’em talk of Arctic drift and walleys under water, 

And specs next week to find they’ve nabb’d old Davy and his darter. 

Of course you know they’ve got to find the link atween the species, 

Some say as there’s a coon aboard as liks it all to pieces; 

I cannot tell, for well you know it aint the likes ’o me 

That’s got a chance like swells abaft the curus sight to see. 

The scientifick swells, old chap, are mad on mud, and great 

On getting things like what we used in Chiney for our bait. , 

You know them squids and stuff we tried for catching them there 
conger? : 

Well, it’s the same; but then the name is many a fathom longer. 

They seems to me to make a deal and show a great surprise 

At things we’ve seen, Bill, many times, when first they meet their eyes. 

Perhaps its ’cos the thing’s alive their fancies somewhat tickle, 

They only having seen them home screwed up in brine or pickle. 


I’ve told yer how we sounded, now I'll tell yer how we druge, 
And if my life’s a angel’s Ill leave yer for to judge. 

We hangs the dredge at the yard-arm to a sort o’ kind of buffer— 
At explernation, Bill, yer know I always was a duffer— 

It aint a bad doge neither; for when its pulled it stretches 

And gives akind of surge when the dredge at summat ketches; 
It’s like a koncertina, Bill, but where the wind is squoze, 

From end to end a set of stays like Inde rubber goes; 

A block is tacked at bottom and through it runs the line— 

Which isthe werry bane of life to this old pal of thine; 

I’ve burnt my hands, I’ve spiled my close, [torn my underneath, 
1 bark’d my shins, and nik’d my back, and loosened all my teeth—- 
All through that blessed line, Bill, which, trifling as it seems, 

Is wuss nor all the nightmares that ever hunts in dreams. 

The care that is required for to keep that line from breakin’ 

If your stationed near the donkey is a awfnl undertakin’; 

The thing flies thro’ your fingers, and if stationed near the drum. 
Its safe to nub you somehow by a finger or a thumb; 

Then there’s the pipe and others, Bill, that raise a shout and call 
Till you'd almost think they’d been and caught the devil in the trawl; 
The trawl’s for fancy drugin’ and the work's about the same, 

The only diff’rence I can see is that wot’s in the name. 


A scientifick genelman, our Genius on the cruise, 

Explained to us the hanimals their habits, and their use; 

I don’t tumble to it much; bat, Bill, he spuna yarn 

About the object of the cruise, which I was glad to larn. 

He said "twas for the good of man to raise him somewhat higher, 
Since it was proved by some one that a monkey was his sire; 

[ don’t see how it follers—but he said from what he found 
There was fields of blazing sea weed below upon the ground; 
And every little blessed thing we druge out of the sea 

Was for the good of all mankind, including u and me, 

He likewise said, and bid us all partikilarly remark, 

That at the bottom also ’twas most exceedin’ dark, 

Cause from twenty million fathoms once we got a curus prize 
(He didn’t want ’em in the dark) a fish with many eyes. 

He told us that we'd all be dooks when this ‘ere cruise is done; 
I think he was mistaken, or he meant he would be one. 


Thare goes the pipe, my hearty; so I'll nomore at present write, 
But ax you to believe yours most faithful Jack SKYLIGHT. 


Caye Monthly. 
_—— Oo 


—The Provincetown (Mass.) Advocate of the 11th, says 
that a strange fish, unlike anything observed there before, 
was caught a day or two since with the back and dorsal fins 
of a codfish—the back being speckled in the characteristic 
manner of the cod, while below the lateral line it was mark- 


ed like a haddock. 
Oo 
—The New Bedford Mercury says: ‘‘A grocer in Ward 


1 is the fortunate possessor of four kittens, a few days old, 
joined together similarly to the Siamese twins. The kit 
tens at last accounts were doing well. 


gn Sormosa. 


NUMBER TWO. 








FTER our tea, cakes, pipes, and shamshu at the pretty 
village in Formosa, described in our last, thorougly 
refreshed, we started on our journey, taking a path through 
the fields alongside of the ditches in which water is stored 
We marched in single file, the General 
leading and the commissariat department bringing up the 
rear with the chow-chow. Gaily we tramped and ‘sang, 
and performed like boys on a holiday, and like three big boys 
we charged on a skinny little buffalo calf that was standing 
in the path. We wanted to see it jump, and to scare it; it 
As it 
jumped it bleated, and at the sounds there arose a commo- 
tion from the mud and water on the right, an immense 
head came looming up and with a snort or two of rage an 
enormous buffalo cow came plunging through the mud, 
first to her calf, and then satisfied as to its safety, she turned 
Laying her head back till the broad 
nose lay horizontal with her back, the great horns flat on her 
shoulders, she wrinkled back the skin of her upper jaw, and 
with open jaws hissing like an enraged camel, lashing her 


in dry seasons. 


did jump but the scare came in on the wrong side. 


her attention to us. 


hairless sides with her mule-like tail, she stood a moment, 


then lowering her head and pawing the earth into dust, she 


gave a snort and started on a slow determined trot toward 
us. Now these hideous brutes are more dangerous to en- 
counter than the wild Andalusian bull, which in the ‘‘Plaza 
del Torro,” challenges the Matador, for the latter will 
make his rush and soon satisfy his rage, but the buffalo 
never gives up, and to a foreigner they are a most formida- 
ble foe. With the natives though they are docile, and as 
tractable as possible, and the little boy who drives daily the 


herd to their mountain pasture, rides to and fro on the 
giant bull, and under the protection of his charge has no 


fear of the wild beasts. In India the same animal frequently 
kills the tiger that attempts a foray on the herd. “When 
attacked by a buffalo one has little chance for defense; a 
pistol ball rattles off their hides like shot off a monitor, 
and one might as well (to change Sydney Smith’s joke) 
hope to injure the speaker by storming the dome of the 
capitol, as to stop a buffalo with a pistol shot. And we 
did not have any pistol with us either, as it was against the 
General’s rules. What wecould do we did; for we were in 
a bad fix. Weshouted and waved umbrellas, and I think 
the General took off his spectacles intending to use them as 
a missile, but he was a true General, and a strategy present- 
ed itself. A rapid flank movement in the shape of a leap, 
and with helmet hat in the mud, the hero stood safe on the 
other bank. Dodd believed in the General,and played a 
good game of ‘‘follow my leader,” but I—my legs were not 
long enough to risk it—and so I stood, between the horns, 
and the dilemma. ‘The beast was nearly upon me, and I 
thought I was done for, when salvation came. A little 
six year old native boy ran by me, and witha bit of a 
stick, and a few sharp words turned the old lady from her 
purpose, and switched her off, she and her baby, toward 
the village, and when we arrived there we found that the 
story had gone ahead of us, for the welcome was an hilari- 
ous one. 7 

No man ever questioned the bravery of the General or 
Counsul; no man could, for their record speaks for them, 
but they both jump well: We changed our order of march 
now, a small boy was engaged and thrown out as a skir- 
misher, anda hundred yards ahead of us, cleared our path of 
all obstructions. This wise measure secured us from far- 
ther trouble and we had the satisfaction of seeing the 
sterns of several of the enemy as they were marched off at 
right angles. . 

Our route led through several villages, all neat and tidy, 
with hospitable villagers. As the ground rose slightly, we 
left the paddy fields behind us, and passed through patches 
of sweet potatoes and grain. - Two little creeks wound their 
way seaward, and we crossed several times on pretty little 
rustic bridges. Both were clear as crystals, both danced 
and spluttered over the boulders which in the one were 















snowy white, in the other: topaz-hued. We laved our 
heated faces in the first, and refreshed by its cooliness es- 
sayed to do the same at the second, but to our, or rather 
my surprise, that crystal ‘trout brook was hot, and asa 
mouthful of its water showed us, strongly impregnated 
with a sulphury. taste combined with an acid. The siream 
undoubtably held in solution large quantities of*sulpiiurous 
acid, and if ever the Island falls into enterprising hands, 
and the coarse sugar which is now. grown in great quanti- 
ties in northern Formosa for home and Chinese consump- 
tion, be considered worthy of refining, this nature formed 
acid will prove of great value to the manufacturer. 

These two creeks so dissimilar in their character, have 
their origins at considerable distance apart. One rising in 
the Sah-yu-Kang Mines, the other in the Samsui Hills, but 
their routes converge, and in one place, one can place a 
hand in both hot and cold water at the same instant, and 
were there trout one could catch and cook without remov- 
ing the fish from the hook. 

As we struck the foot-hills we entered a ravine .leading a 
devious route up the hills, and as we worked along the 
scenery gradually changed its characteristics. At first the 
hill-sides of the ravine were. exclusively devoted to the cul- 
ture of rice, and to this end the hills were terraced .and in - 
rigation performed by means of endless belis carrying cups, 
which coming up full from thepousd below emptied’ their 
contents above as they passed over an axle, worked by a 
buffalo in harness, treading a circle as in our own old fash- 
ioned mills, or by man power ona treadmill. Then we 
passed through a plantation of hemp, which the inhabi- 
tants cultivate successfully, and from which the women 
weave a very fine and strong linen, and then through thou- 
sands of pine apples, cultivated in rows, the plants a foot 
apart, and each plant consisting of a single pine with its 
leaves. Presently the plants grew smaller and became 
stunted and dwarfed, and the leaves died and parched, with 
here and there a yellow mould betraying the cause. 

Soon we left all life behind us and got intoa region of 
stones and crags, all sprinkled or plastered with sulphurous 
dust, and from way up among the hills strange s.unds 
came to our ears. Puff after puff of escaping steam at 
regular intervals, seemed to indicate a great steam factory, 
and a powerful odor not pleasant, for it was. sulphuretted 
hydrogen, contaminated every breath we drew. We toiled 
on, and turning a corner found ourselves among the gey- 
sers. The earth sounded hollow under our feet, as we 
tramped about, and well it might, for but a thin crust sep- 
arated us from those mighty workshops where, with elash, 
and groan, and explosions, Dame Nature was in her labora- 
tory effecting mighty experiments. 

Long snaky looking ridges of bright yellow, with a mist 
of steam rising like a crested spine, marked Whére a seam 
had opened, and the sulphuretted hydrogen gas escaping 
through it and becoming decomposed as it came in contact 
with the atmosphere had deposited the sublimated chrys- 
tals which had accumulated for ages. Conical heaps of 
the same, like ant hills a foot high, betrayed a circular 
opening. These crystals were so beautiful but so fragile! 
We tried every device to preserve thémiy butit was impos- 
sible; like snow crystals they dissol¥edat Gur ‘touch, and 
but a little yellow powder remainded. “We “roasted eggs, 
and scalded our fingers at the crevices." Whth we dared, 
we crawled up to larger cavities in search of specimens. 
The geysers, too, attracted us. Some of the larger cavities 
were filled with black and pitchy looking water, and the 
surfaces of the stygian pools were never at rest, rocking 
and rippling, great bubbles would arise like huge blisters 
bursting one after another with a puff, and emitting a breath 
of gas, then the bubble turned into an ebullition, and sud- 
denly as though a torpedo had been exploded, a column of 
thick mud and water combined would slioét up several 
feet into the air, and another lesser one following, the 
pool would surge as though a storm were agitating it. 

There was no visible life in the vicinity of the mines; 
not a bird, nor plant could survive in that atmosphere; but 
there were here and there evidences of a former occupancy; 


old wooden moulds, and remains of workmen’s shanties, 
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terms, and which when found came up to the deserption. 


fall of four or five feet into a pool, some four yards broad, 


and lunch. Thus we were fitted out with an elegant din- 


enjoyed the bath for an hour, but delightful as was a warm 


near to killing us all. A deadly languor came over us, 


around. So tired enough, we sought rest in our boat, and 
with no eye for scenery slept all the way back to the town. 


remove from our persons the sulphury taint that had _per- 


meated every pore. PIsEco. 
ote 


SUMMER SPORTS IN CANADA. 





NUMBER FOUR. 
a ae 
Tontari Lakes—Our own guides. 
a rs 
N this the closing number of a little series of sketches on 


which I hope will be accepted in the friendly spirit with 
which they are written. 

It has been my experience that we, American sportsmen, 
are, as a rule, deficient in that hardihood, daring and great 
fund of resource that is so prevailing a characteristic of our 
Canadian brethren, and which is so essential to a pursuit of 
game in that rough and inhospitable country, where a 
sportsman is at all times thrown upon his ingenuity and 
stamina. The Canadian is also more of an enthusiast in 
the pursuit of his hobby, if we may so term it, and is de- 
terred by few obstacles in its pursuit. The fiercest storms 
of winter—the intense cold of its arctic climate, he will 
brave; at times suffering hardships such as but few of us 
would care to undergo, but which he accepts uncomplain- 
ingly, in fact more as a thing to be expected and gloried in. 
He will relate his experiences and adventures of the chase, 
nights spent in the bush on the track ot a deer, (they do not 
shoot deer on a drive or drown them in the water when ex- 
haasted by the hounds,) with no other covering than his 
blanket and the lee side of a friendly snow-bank; frozen 
hands or feet, snow storms, flies, all told with a sang froid 
marvelous to us more effeminate and fireside sportsmen. 
We draw our chairs closer beside the fire and wonder 
wherein consists the pleasures of which he so glowingiy 
speaks. I have known a party of gentlemen start into the 
bush in March on a distant journey, only for the sake of a 
week’s fishing on the ice and the thermometer marking 30 
degrees below zero. In fact I have a letter by me now re- 
counting just such an experience and concluding by re- 
marking that they expect to try it again before spring sets 
in. 

If we ever expect to compete successfully with our 
neighbors we must educate ourselves toa higher standard 
with those attributes of which I have spoken, and the day 
is not far distant when our own forests destroyed or de- 
pleted of game, we must seek it in Canada or on the bor- 
ders of the far west and Rocky Mountains. Canada offers 
to the eastern sportsman the advantage of being nearer 
home and less expensive than a western trip; and as the years 
roll on and even the far west comes under the hands of the 
husbandman, we must avail ourselves of Canada's fastnesses 
which are destined for generations to come to be given 
over entirely to the sportsman,Jher severe climate offering 
few inducements to the settler. No denuded forests or 
i log-choked streams mar the perfect beauty of her scenery 
or drive the game to seek other resorts. I speak only of 
Lower Canada. 

Late one August evening as I sat in my room ruminating 
over the summer pleasures now fast waning, I was roused 
from my reveries by a knock at the door, closely followed 
by the entrance of my friend N. from Quebec. Cordial 
































showed that at some not very remote period the mine had 
been worked. Just now the manufacture of suiphur had 
for some reason of their own been prohibited by the Chinese 
Government, but at a mine near by, somewhat larger than 
the one I have described, the work was clandestinely car- 
ried on. Ore from the mine is washed and cleaned from all 
toreign substances, and placed in iron basins which are 
built in over a narrow fire p'ace of brick. The dried grass 
on the adjacent hills supplies the fuel, and under the heat 
the ore slowly melts, being vigorously stirred during the 
process. When melted, it is poured into a wooden mould, 
sharped like a truncated cone; when cool and solid, the 
bottom of the mould is knocked away, aud the lump weigh- 
ing about forty-five pounds is ready for export. All ex- 
portation is done by smugglers, who carry it in native junks 
to China. Attempts have been made to secure the pure 
‘flour of sulphur” by placing reservoirs over the crevices, 
from which the fumes escape, and letting the sublimation 
take place within them, but the production was so slow 
that the enterprise proved a failure, and was abandoned. 
Our tarry at the mines was not a long one, foul air around 
us, and an evident possibility of our breaking through, 
and descending into the Lake of Brimstone before our legi- 
timate time, was not a joyous combination, so we hurried 
away, and down the mountain, much faster than we had 
gone up. We diverged from the regular paths and laid our 
course for a favored spot, that Dodd described in glowing 






A little cascade in the hot stream gave a perpendicular 
a dozen long, and four or five feet deep. A little grove of 
lieshee trees gave shade, for the sun had worked through 
the clouds, and a smooth grassy plot invited us to lounge 


ing, bed and bath room combined. After doing full jus- 
tice to our dinner and having finished our cheroots, we 


mineral shower and plunge bath combined, it came very 


that reduced our strength so that we were barely able to 
crawl out, and for two hours we lay stretched upon the 
grass nearly helpless, but brandy and time brought us 


For three days after, our thorough morning’s bath failed to 


sports in Canada, I would prefix it with a few remarks 


cursions into the interior, hunting, fishing or trapping, es 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


were our greetings, and over our pipes that evening beside 
my wood fire we planned a little trip to Tontari Lakes for 
the last of the season’s fishing, ere we packed up our rods. 
We were to act as our own guides, packmen, hunters, &c. 
There was a spice of novelty and adventure in it that har- 
monized well with my feelings and enthusiastically I com- 
menced our preparations, and two days after, late in the 
day we reached Tontari with no further mishaps than once 
or twice losing ourselves, and being obliged: to retrace our 
way from whence we went astray and start afresh. 

Two old rafts that promised an early dissolution were all 
we could find to cross us. Not wishing to stake too much 
on the result, we hugged the shore closely and paddled 
around. It was almost dark when we reached the site of 
the camp, or rather what should have been the camp, from 
Mr. Neilson’s description. No camp could be found and 
we ruefully surveyed the prospect of having to build one. 
No time was to be lost, and setting N. to work to pull bark 
and break balsam branches for the bed, I cut what wood 
we required for the night and starting a fire, by its light we 
finished building our camp, laid our bed and prepared the 
meal, and not a moment too soon. The dark lowering 
clouds that had been gathering during the day now poured 
down their streams. The thunder and lightning seemed 
fairly to rend the mountains in twain; the wind howled 
and whistled through the pines. No fire could live long 
with such a torrent pouring upon it, and it finally went out, 
leaving us in total darkness and increasing our uncomfort- 
ableness. Our camp hastily put up, was not free from 
flaws and cracks, through which the water trickled down, 
now on our backs, heads and legs. N. in his haste, in peel- 
ing the bark, had split it in a number of places. We light- 
ed our pipes and silently smoked, looking out upon the 
elements at war with each other and taking what little com- 








fancy or circumstances dictated, they were the conversation 
for the entire settlement. Worthington, the elder man, 
was of huge physique and a famous shot. One day they 
packed up and departed without a word, and nothing has, 
I believe, been heard of them since. ‘ 

We spent a night at St. Michel Lake. Notake. A 
peculiarity of this lake is that only once or twice in a season 
will they take a fly, and then such sport! On our way along 
the base of the mountains, on the Jacque Cartier, we saw 
the ravages made by a party of bears the night previous in 
an oat field. Not a spear left standing. What was not 
caten was trampled and rolled down as flat as a pancake. 
Their depredations upon the crops of the farmer are some- 
times enormous, and yet no systematized method of des- 
troying or capturing them is resorted to. There is one 
singular worthy that devotes considerable attention to Mr. 
Bear and his capture; and as his method to me at least is 
new, I will give a short description of it. Aitkins or 
Atkins, I have forgotten which, during the ripening of the 
oats selects a favorable locality, usually. some oat field ad- 
joining some timber. Ina tree commanding a good view 
of the field, yet secure from observation, he erects a slight 
scaffold, and awaiting a favorable night, he mounts to his 
perch and awaits bruin’s coming. His welcome is sure to 
be a warm one, and if he escapes Aitkins’ long rifle, he is a 
fortunate animal. Aitkixrs has had many adventures and 
escapes from bruins’ paws. 

Late at night, tired and footsore, we emerged from the 
swamps around the river, where a desire on my part to 
emulate Charlo’s and my own rafting experience on the St. 
Ann’s placed us. We stuck in the river and waded ashore 
as best we could. I have forsworn rafting in future. A 
few days’ duck shooting on the river wound up the season 
and reluctantly we turned our steps cityward. 


fort was left us. The morning dawned and the storm hav- G. M. F. Jr. 

ing ceased, we crawled out from our uncomfortable berth a 

stiff and chilled through to the bone. Hunting around for | CATCH ’EM, “SHOO FLY!” AND SHE DID 
—_—_>—__—- 


a dry chicot to start our fire, I stumbled upon Mr. Neilson’s 
camp, not one hundred feet from our own, and a very com- 
fortable one we found it on our removal there. Having 
patched up our raft we poled out to some lily pads in the 
middle of the lake. They were on a shallow bank some 
hundred yards in circumference, which at dawn and even- 
ing is alive with the leaping fish feeding on the large yellow 
moth or fly that is. so abundant on these lakes at certain 
seasons. The fish take the imitation with avidity. Our 
showing that morning was five or six dozen beauties. 

On my return to camp, while following the shore, I start- 
ed out a flock of young unfledged ducklings and an exciting 
chase ensued. Using their little wings as paddles they soon 
distanced me, and took refuge among some drift wood. I 
determined to possess myself of one, if possible, and I 
redoubled my efforts to affect a capture. I chased them 
finally into a corner, and quietly chuckled as I thought 
how I had entrapped them. I carefully approached, and 
stooping down to pick one out, whist! and down they 
went under my raft, coming up some twenty feet distant; I 
was totally unprepared for this early evidence of duck 
learning, but recovered myself and started again in hot pur- 
suit, but was finally obliged to give it up from sheer ex- 
haustion. The old mother duck in the mean time had been 
swimming around me in a great state of excitement, frequent- 
ly coming within reach of my pole. Happy was she over 
the escape of her young progeny and exultantly swam off 
with them tu some more secure retreat, where her brood 
would be free from more such persecutions. 

On my last visit to these lakes, one afternoon while quiet- 
ly fishing off the island in the third lake in company with 
Mr. Neilson, two stately mvuose came crashing through the 
underbrush down to the lake, and walking in slaked their 
thirst and disported themselves in the water a few moments 
to relieve themselves of the flies which torment them ter- 
ribly in summer. They waded out and went quietly off, 
evincing not the slightest fear of our presence. My blood 
fairly tingled at the sight of such noble game, and had I a 
rifle, I should have tried my markmanship on them. We 
met frequent evidence of their close proximity to us, and I 
have no doubt but that still night hunting from a canoe 
would be eminently successful. 

We fished off the spring that evening for large trout and 
captured several after a hard and desperate fight. I found 
though that the fish were beginning to gather, even this 
early, for spawning, and were not in as good condition as 
earlier in the season, being soft and slimy. In one spawn- 
ing place I counted thousands, but we tempted them not, 
but contented ourselves with taking those that still remain- 
ed near the lily pads. : 

Before our fire that evening we descanted on the beauties 
of these lakes and our adventures here last winter caribou 
hunting and fishing. We both came to the conclusion that 
they have not their equal for beauty and good sport. 
Though surrounded by mountains sloping to the water’s 
edge, there are good camping places on the points, over 
which the winds blow uninterruptedly, keeping off the flies 
and mosquitoes, a great consideration to anyone who has 
experienced the annoyances from these pests. Within a 
few hours’ tramp are hundreds of smaller lakes, affording 
good sport and an agreeable change for a day. 

We started out next day, stopping at noon at the now 
deserted and partially destroyed log cabin, which a few 
years past was the headquarters of two singular worthies, 
who led a nomadic life for several years, no one knowing 
from whence they came or when they departed, seeking 
no companionship save that of their guide, though gentle- 
men and apparently men of some means. Making long ex- 


Epitor ForEsT AND STREAM:— 

Toot! toot! toot! toot! resounds throughout the garrison; 
looking out of the window we see Jones mounted on old 
‘‘Dun,” and one by one the dogs come gathering around 
him; there they all are—‘‘Shoo Fly,” ‘‘Mack,” ‘‘Jack,” 
‘*Mark,” ‘‘Dolly,” ‘‘Matt,” ‘‘Teah,” and a lot of half grown 
unchristened ones; all jumping, anxious and eager for a 
chase. In a short time a few officers, several ladies, and 
other welcome ones are mounted. Jones proposes the 
prairie on the east side of Cache creek, saying the ‘ ‘grass is 
well burnt, and if we don’t stir up a covey we will have a 
jack rabbit run any way”. A half an hour’s ride takes us to 
the ground. We scatter out to take in all the ground we 
can, keep our eyes open, and move along on a jog trot. 
Just as werise the first hill on the old stage road to Ar- 
buckle we see a ‘‘coyote” sneaking along a ravine. Jones 
sees him, and with a wild ‘‘hallo,” calls the dogs, who 
knowing that something is afloat are all excitement, but 
have not yet seen the game, until it is about turning the 
base of the hill. Now Jack catches a sight of it and is off 
like a streak, followed by all the hounds, the little ones in 
the rear, and yelping like pups as they are. Shoo Fly, 
true to her reputation, soon takes the lead; the wolf is now 
off in fine style. As we all arrive at the foot of the hill we 
sce him taking a straight line across a broad, flat piece of 
freshly burnt prairie. The dogs are all in sight, Shoo Fly 
still leading, and about three or four hundred yards in the 
rear. Here is a good run in prospect, a straight open level; 
wolf, dogs and horses are on the full run, and the wolf 
well in the lead. Did you ever see a coyote run? if not 
watch that fellow. This is business for him, and it calls 
him out of this section; the dogs are gaining considerably, 
not more than fifty yards behind, when the wolf darts into 
a clump of tall grass; here the dogs lose the sight for a mo- 
ment, but are soon put on the track again by Jones, who 
sees the wolf turning off to the right and making for a ra 
vine; now a good long pull down a slightly inclined prairie 
and the dogs are gaining fast. Look there! hurrah for 
Shoo Fly, she’s got him just as they reach the ravine. No, 
by Jove, the wolf is up, now in the ravine, and in a mo- 
ment more is across, and going it at a sharp pace up a long 
rise; the degs-are a little behind on account of the ravine, 
but are all across and going like mad up the hill; will they 
catch him before they get to the top of the rise? If not, 
he stands a fair chance for his hide, for the grass is tall, 
and he knows how to make the best of that. ‘‘Hurrah for 
Shoo Fly and Mack; I knew they’d get him,” shouts Jones, 
just as we all see the two good dogs lapping the beast, one 
on either side, and both taking hold; the other dogs are 
soon in; the thing is done; the riders only get in in time to 
see Jones put an end tothe poor beast, who is snapping 
and growling at his tormentors. It is a full grown coyote, 
with a good tail, which is handed to the lady first on the 
grounds. The dogs, pretty well blown, are taken to a pool 
of water, rested awhile, and soon ready to take another 
dash as we go riding home. 

I told you in my last letter that Shoo Fly had taken the 
prize, or rather deserves it, for catching a couple of bucks. 
She is a light dun-colored hound, not large but very fleet, 
a perfect picture of a greyhound, full chested, sharp nose, 
heavily muscled, with legs like pipe stems. She is the favor- 
ite, though by no means are the others worthless; each and 
every one are good, but her record is the best. Her last 
feat is worthy of mention, and a statement of it may be in- 
teresting to a couple of your readers now in New York, 
who know the worthy dog, and will be glad to hear of her 
last exploit. 

Jones had gone to the mouth of Deep Red Creek hunt. 
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ing with a party of officers, and took Shoo Fly and Jack 
along. The first day out a few deer were seen some dis- 
tance off the road, on the open prairie, too far off for any- 
thing but a chance shot. A soldier thought he would 
chance it, fired, and broke the buck’s hind leg. The dogs 
just then caught sight and were off in a moment. Now a 
puck can make good time on three sound legs,and he strove 
hard, but no use. Inashort time Shoo Fly had him by 
the snout and on the ground. When the riders got up the 
buck was nearly dead. This was Shoo Fly’s first deer, 
and she evidently thought it was a creditable performance, 
for the following morning, six deer suddenly made their 
appearance Close to the road. In a moment the dogs were 
off, Shoo Fly soon cut in among-them, got a fine buck 
turned on to a flat prairie covered with dog holes; she 
turned him again and again, and soon got the poor animal 
bewildered, for he made straight back in the direction of 
the wagon, and when within two hundred yards of the 
road was lapped by Shoo Fly who made one spring at its 
snout, and buck and dog fell together; but it was a relent- 
less grip. When we rode up, this buck, a fine large fellow, 
was socn dispatched. ‘‘Jack,” not to be outdone, repeated 
the same performance that afternoon, and part of the bag 
of this hunt were three bucks and all caught unaided by 
the hunters. Jones says, ‘‘Well, I suppose I may be fool- 
ish, but I wouldn’t take $500 for Shoo Fly; no, I wouldn’t; 
why, you see I am so much attached to her.” And so he 
is, and well may he be, for she is a beauty and a treasure. 
As these are her first deer she certainly opens well, and no 
doubt will add more glory to her name next winter. Jack’s 
reputation was already established; he is a large, powerful 
black hound, and has caught two antelope this winter, in 
addition to the deer mentioned in this. It is but fair to 
Jack to say that neithér of the antelope were wounded, 
that he caught them alone, and that the antelope had clear, 
open prairie to run on. This establishes his reputation 
certainly. Can many of our western sportsmen say they 
own as good dogs? Yours, Basso. 


Fort Siu, I. T. 
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THE FISH OF KEUKA LAKE, 





EUKA Lake is one of the most beautiful sheets of 
water in the State of New York. In it are salmon- 
trout, white-fish, black bass, perch, pickerel, suckers, rock 
bass, sun fish and bullheads. There seem to be two very 
different kinds of trout, One is thick and chunked in 
shape, and his meat is yellow, like the meat of the salmon. 
The other is more slim, and its meat is white. An old fish- 
erman here, who has taken a great many trout from our 
lake, tells me there seem to be three or four different kinds 
of them. I doubt if there is any other water in the country 
that has salmon trout which equal in flavor the yellow 
meated fellows of Lake Keuka. Three or four other varie- 
ties of bass have been put in its waters, but as yet they 
have made but very little show for the angler. But the 
fishing in this lake is nothing in comparison to what it was 
some years ago. The use of seines and nets has, it is be- 
lieved, been the cause of this state of things. For three or 
four years we have caused young salmon trout brought 
from Caledonia, N. Y., to be put in the lake, and hope 
thereby to improve the fishing and bring it back e< entually 
to its former standard. 
In the spring, when we begin to fish for trout here, we 
troll with 200 to 300 feet of line without leads on it, and 
use for bait either the spoon or a piece of fish cut out of 
the back of the sucker. For about two weeks they can be 
taken in this manner, when they cease to bite. - After this 
and until the season closes, fifteen to twenty leads are at- 
tached to the trolling line, the combined weight of which 
is from cighteen to twenty ounces, and with a silver spoon 
bait some very splendid fellows are drawn up to bright day 
light from the bottom. Also at this time they are caught 
‘‘still-fishing.” From an anchored skiff the fisher lets down 
a strong line with a hook baited with sucker, and one heavy 
lead a few inches above the hook to the depth of thirty to 
one hundred feet. The deeper the water the heavier the 
lead must be. This line is held in the hand, which is kept 
moving from the wrist up and down. It takes considerable 
skill to catch many of the beauties in this way, for the 
trout generally does not voraciously seize the hook and give 
your linea tug. If they did, any one could catch them, 
though he was half asleep. But a little Penn Yan boy, 
seven years of age last summer, gave us a new and novel 
method of taking these beautiful fish. He with his mother, 
Mrs. Ione Morse, on the 26th of August last, were on the 
lake in company with her sister Mrs. Maly and Mr. Charles 
Morgan, all residents of Penn Yan at that time. At 
Brandy Bay, three miles up the lake from Penn Yan, Mrs. 
Morse and Harry, the little boy, were in a skiff a few rods 
out from shore fishing for perch, rock-bass, sun-fish, &c. 
The mother sat in the bew of the skiff and the boy was 
near the stern on his knees, leaning over the gunwale, 
watching his fish line. Suddenly a commotion in the boat 
caused the lady to start and look around, when she saw a 
large fish struggling at her feet on the skiff bottom, and 
the boy’s eyes ‘‘bulging” out with great fright, and his nose 
wounded and bleeding. He cried out, ‘‘Oh, mama, mama, 
what is it®”’ She told him it was nothing but a fish. Said 
the boy, ‘I tho’t it was a whale.” Evidently the fish, 
which was a fine eight pound: trout, had leaped from the 
water and taken the boy by the nose with its teeth! It isa 
tough story to believe, though true. The boy and thetrout 
were photographed the next day, and many of the pictures 
have been sold. : 
But the boy’s method has proved a success only in the 

















































one instance. Nobody knowns of any other nose bagging 


A large number of black bass are taken with the 
The fishing for these 
is done with worms and live minnows chiefly. Some load 
a hook heavily with worms, and drag it from their skiff 
slowly on the bottom. Some “‘stillfish” with worms, from 
The writer has 
taken a few trolling with the fly. Occasionally six and 


the skiff, and others with the minnow. 


seven poundeis are brought in. 


Pickerel are taken trolling with the spoon, and with the 
In the winter a great many pickerel and 
perch are taken through the ice with the minnow. But 
very few pickerel indeed are caught here that will weigh 


live minnow. 


six pounds. The great majority taken are small. 


Lake Keuka is a very pleasant place to spend a few days 
Its bright, pleasing scenery, its 
richly vine clad banks, its grapes, its wines that success- 
fully vie with the world, and its fish that are gamey on the 
hook and rich on the table, attract the tourist more and 
more each season, and it is gradually becoming a popular 
resort for ladies and gentlemen of leisure, and occasionally 


a trout but his. 

hook during the summer and fall. 
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a sportsman. SUCKER. 
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HOW TO SHOOT AT LONG RANGE. 





NUMBER ONE. 
—__>——__ 


sociation. 


which they deserve. 
men will be easily beaten. 


shooting. 


ranges to shoot over. 


small numbers at our disposal? 


performances would not discredit any country. 


at long ranges between now and next fall. 


common at Creedmoor. 


at long ranges that may be found useful. 


ing the same result. 

sources :— 

its ammunition. 

sub-divided into two general classes, viz:— 


flight either high or low, right cr left. 
Optical illusions, which affect the accuracy of aiming. 


‘personal equation” of the rifleman. 


point out what means should be taken to avoid them, or to 
mitigate their evil effects. 

We shall conclude the series by suggesting a slightly im- 
proved system of marking, by which our daily experience 
may be rendered more available for future use and refer- 
ence. Bae, 

Philadelphia, March 9th, 1874. 





Horse-Racine anp AccivENT InsuRANCE.—Travellers’ 
Insurance Company vs. Seaver—Error to Circuit Court for 
Vermont—This court holds that the court below erred in 
instructing the jury that the driving of a race was to be 
considered in the light in which fair-minded people of the 
community looked upon it; and if, under the ordinary reg- 
ulations of such matches, such fair-minded people woul 
not regard the driving of the match as within the provisions 
of a life policy inst unnecessary exposure, then the re- 
presentatives of the insured who was injured while so driv- 
ing could recover. The court below also erred in instruct- 
ing the jury that, if the insured was killed by the reckless 
driving of his competitor and not by the ordinary mischance 
of the race, then there should be a recovery. “The question 
of wilful exposure was for the jury after all the facts were 
before them; and if the intentions of the competitor of the 
insured were as bad as the charge of the court implied, and 
the reckless driving was for the purpose of winning the 
race at all hazards, still the fact aid not take the case out of 
the clause of the policy against wilful exposure. It was 
against just such danger the company had intended to pro- 
tect itself. Mr. Justice Miller, of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
delivered the opinion. 


































E are very glad'to see that the challenge of the Irish 

Rifle Association to shoot at eight, nine and ten 
hundred yards range is to be accepted by our own Rifle As- 
When Her Majesty’s subjects are chivalrous 
enough to cross the seas to meet us, we should try and be 
ready for them, and whether we beat them or not, we 
should at all events give them that right hearty welcome 
But we must not expect that these 
The process of natural relation 
extended over some fifteen years has eliminated by frequent 
trials the men pessessing the requisites of a good long range 
rifle snot from among a much greater number of riflemen 
than we have in this country familiar with this branch of 


Before the establishment of Creedmoor, save for ordnance 
officers, there were neither long range rifles, ammunition 
nor marksmen in this country, for there were no long 
The important problem is: How can 
the proper men be found in the limited time, and from the 
If the challenge had been 
for shooting at short ranges, say 400 yards and under, there 
would be no difficulty in finding plenty of marksmen whose 


The only way to find the best men is by constant practice 
But unless this 
practice is scientifically made much time will be wasted. 
We purpose therefore in a series of three or four letters to 
describe what are the requisites of long range rifle shooting, 
for we are not conceited enough to imagine we can teach 
anything of value as regards the shooting within the ranges 
But on this subject we may be 
avle to give some hints derived from our own experience 











Perfection in short range rifle shooting consists in being 
able to repeat at will a very delicate piece of manipulation, 
precisely in the same manner as has been previously done. 
Perfection in long range rifle shooting consists in being able 
to repeat this delicate manipulation in a manner varied 
with the circumstances of each shot, and yet always attain- 

Errors in rifle shooting may be traced to three distinct 

1st. The error of the instruments—that is of the rifle and 

2d. Errors arising from external sources which may be 


Physical causes, which make the projectile deviate in its 


3d. The error of the operation, or as it may be termed the 


We shall consider these sources of error seriatim, and 


Rational Pastimes. 


GR” Will our University corresvondents kindly send us their most recent 


catalogues. 


——_—+—_—— 

—Chief Eng. Culyer has decided to give Brooklyn amateur _ 

clubs the precedence inthe use of the ball fields on the 

parade ground at Prospect Park this season, and to exclude 

the gangs of idle young roughs who partly lived on the 

ball field last summer. New York clubs will have to find 
other fields this season. 


—The Central Park ball grounds will again be set apart 
for the use of school clubs and balt players of the city 
academies; otherwise the fields would be monopolized by 
the city gamins. 

—The Capitoline ball zrounds will be used for practice 
games by the Mutual and Atlantic Clubs until the Union 
grounds are ready for use. The soil being sandy and the 
location high it is in good condition three weeks before the 
Union. 

—A number of New York and Brooklyn clubs which are 
desirous of competing in a series of championship contests 
under the professional rules, will meet in convention in this 
city early in April. The regular Amateur Association will 
not officially recognize any championship games, and hence 
the double convention. 


—The New England game of base ball, in vogue in 1860, 
allowed fourteen players in the field. Not less than ten 
could play in a match, and the ball was thrown to the buat 
overhand. 

BASE BALL. 

—The Boston Base Ball Association have elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year. Mr. Murphy declined 
to act as president again. He has filled the position admir- 
ably for several years:— 

President, Coggswell, of the Boston Juniors; Vice Presi- 
dent, Black, of the Unas, Charleston; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Gilson, of the King Philip Club; Commitee on Cham- 
pionship, Wilbur of the Mutuals; Black of the Unas; Low- 
ell, of the Active. Committee on Credentials, Hawes, Oak- 
aoa Hyer. Committee on Rules, Eagan, Oakford, and 

riffin. 


—The University nine of Yale Cullege will play a match 
with the new professional team of Hartford on Saturday, 
April 16. The latter will open play on Fast Day at Hart- 
ford against a picked ten of the city. 


—The following players have signed papers to serve in 
the Baltimore club, viz.:—Brainard, Gould, White, Koh- 
ler, Holly, and Bielaske. 


—Bell’s Life announces in its list of matches a game on 
Lord’s Grounds, on August 3d, between eleven of the 
Marylebone Club and eighteen of America. 


—Mr. Chadwick’s base ball book has just been-publisli- 
ed by DeWitt. This is the fifth annual edition of the work, 
and it contains the official code of rules. 

—Albert Garnier and Francis Ubassy played a match 
at billiards in the Apollo Rooms, Williamsburg, on 
March 23d. The first game was a three-ball carom, 200 
points, which was won by Garnier. Score, 200to95. The 
second, a four-ball game, was also won by Garnier in the 
nineteenth inning by 500 to 496. After the game some 


fancy shots were made. 


ne nent dons 
March 17, 1974. 


Epiror ForREst AND STREAM'!— 

As your paper is likely to be extensively circulated among the amateur 
class of the base ball fraternity this season, I desire to avail myself of 
some space in your columns for the purpose of calling the attention of a 
certain class of amateur clubs and players to the discredit they bring 
upon the good name of our nationalgame by their actions on going and 
returning to their contests on the ball field, and their conduct while 
there. Last season, while on the ferry-boat and in the cars, going from 
this city to Brooklyn and Prospect Park, as also to Hoboken and its 
fields, and to Central Park, the unruly conduct of boys and young men 
with ball bats in their hands, and their profanity and low discourse 
so degraded them and their game that it almost became a cus- 
tom among respectable people to dread a gang of base ball players on a 
ferry-boat or ona car, as they did an assemblage of a political chowder 
party. This class of offenders against the laws of society too, are most 
frequently to be found well dressed, and generally members of the well- 
to-do class of the community. This only makes their actions as “‘reaghs”’ 
more inexcusable. It is bad enough to meet with ignorant blackguards 
connected with base ball, but still more discreditable to find such low, 
degrading habits of thought and language indulged in by those taught 
to know better. Last season, I encountered time and again, in the cars, 
returning from games in the parks,gangs of well-dressed baze ball roughs 
half intoxicated,and spreeing and ‘‘carrying on” like an escaped crowd 
of lunatics. Now, cannot the reputable majority of the amateur class 
condemn all such actions as this by their action in refasing to play with 
clubs or players who indulge in it, 1 trust some delegate to the Amateur 
Convention this spring will bring this subject up before the Association 
with a view to check this growing evil of what may be called “genteel 
base ball rowdyism.”’ Very truly yours, Henry Cuapwick. 


—_—_———— 

—We are requested by the Saratoga Rowing Association 
to print the following card: 

SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION.’ 

It is necessasy for the Saratoga Rowing Association to have the ad- 
dress of every amateur rowing club of good standingin the United 
States and Canada. The Association propose to issue soon its circulars 
concerning its annual regatta, which will be given some time in August. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that all rowing clubs will send their address, 
giving name of President and Secretary, so that none may be over- 
looked, nor fail to receive circulars. Address 

SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 
EE RN TTT 

—The Willewemoc Fishing Club of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
have elected the following officers for the ensuing year:— 
President, J. 8. Van Cleef; Vice-President, John J. 
Hinchman, N. Y.; Cornelius Van Brunt, Secretary and 


Treasurer. 


-_- Oo 
—Dean Stanley proposes that the remains of Dr. Living- 


stone should find their last resting place in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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RED-HEADED JOE. 


IDN’T know Joe? 
Always ready to go 
Shooting and fishing, 
And always wishing 
In winter, that summer 
Could last all the year— 
Why, that’s very queer! 





His mother did washing, 
His father did ditching, 
His brother did ploughing, 
His sister did stitching. 

They lived in a hut 
On the brow of the hill, 
That overlooked 
The lazy old mill, 
Where swimming and fishing 
We boys used to go, 
On long summer days 
With that red-headed Joe. 


Just try now and think 
If you didn’t know 
Old Mikey Fink’s 
Little red-headed Joe? 
Who, hatless and shoeless, 
All summer would go, 
In short-legged trowsers 
And rag round his toe; 
For he never wore shoes 
When the snow disappeared, 
But whistling and jolly, 


And blithe aga bird, 
He ran all the errands 
The neighborhood through, 
Where errands were many 
And sixpences few. 


He oftimes went with me 
To carry my game, 
Winter and summer 
*T was ever the same; 
For he never knocked under, 
That stout-hearted Joe, 
But in snow-storm or thunder 
Was ready to go. 


Then you cannot remember 
That frosty November 

He jumped in the creek, 
And caught Tommy Lake 

By the nape of the neck 
And pulled him ashore? 


But alas! poor Joe! 
He had far to go 
In his clothes dripping wet, 
When it came on to snow; 
And when he got home 
His folks were away, 
The door was fast locked— 
It was Thanksgiving day; 
They had visiting gone, 
And so the poor lad 
No dry clothes to put on, 
Ashamed was he, 
Looking so like an elf 
To go to the neighbors 
To warm hunself; 
But walked about briskly, 
And tried to keep warm. 
But his blood was chilled 
When his mother came home; 
So they put him to bed, 
With husky voice 
And feverish head. 


I remember well 
How we watched by his bed; 
Butin spring time the news came 
That poor Joe was dead. 
Iremember, too, how his mother wept, 
And the silence sad 
That over us crept 
As we laid his body 
Beneath the green sod, 
When his bright little spirit 
Had gone home to God. 


And oft at eve 
We would loitering go, 
To see the last home 
Of that stout-hearted Joe; 
And silent and musing, 
We boys used to think, 
That the robine and bluebirds 
Loved little Joe Fink; 

For they sang in the trees 
That grew over his grave, 
And seemed to be conscious, 

That in trying to save 
Tommy Lake from his death 
In the dark chilly wave, 
He had brought on the illness 
That ended so sad, 
And layed his head low, 
The brave little lad! 


And now when my eyes 
Are growing dim, 
And my head is white, 
And I’m stiff of limb, 
In the spring of the year, 
When the violets appear, 
I sometimes feel sad, 
And my eyes will fill 
When 1 think are those summer birds 
Singing there still? Asgax T. Lamon. 





ANOTHER WoNDERFUL Doc.—Hon. G. F. Richardson, 
of Lowell, owns a magnificent. Newfoundland dog. Last 
— Mrs. Richardson took the children and dog to the 
photograph saloon to have the up taken, but the dog 
was in a willful mood, and would not pose, and was turned 
out. The next day the dog put in an appearance at the 
saloon and seratched at the door till he was admitted; he 
then proceeded directly to the spot assigned him the day 
before ee himself in the exact position that had 
been d by the artist. The photograph was taken, and 
when compicted put into a box and given to the dog, who 
carried it tives tly to his master. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Fish Culture. 


This Journal is the. Official Organ of the Fish Cultur- 
ists’ Association. 
—_—_— OOo 


WHAT THE STATE FISH COMMISSION- 
ERS HAVE DONE. 


. 


ae ib 

N the occasion of the meeting of the American Fish 

Culturists’ Association the Honorable Robert B. 
Roosevelt addressed the convention as follows:— 

In thanking you for the honor you have done me in ask- 
ing me to preside over the deliberations of the Fish Cultural 
Association, I cannot do better than explain what has been 
done by the Fishery Commission of the State of New York. 
I do this with no purpose of arrogating praise to myself 
and with no expectation of giving instruction to gentlemen 
as experienced as yourselves in this special line of knowl- 
edge, but with the intention of informing the public of what 
has been effected, and encouraging the skeptical to go and 
do likewise. 

The New York Fishery Commission was created by an 
act of the Legislature, passed April 22, 1868. Its first duty 
was to examine the condition of the fisheries of the State; 
these were found to be much run down, and in some cases 
practically exhausted. Salmon no longer entered the 
streams that flow northward into Lake Ontario on the St. 
Lawrence, and which once abounded with them; white- 
fish, salmon-trout, pike-perch and: the other fish of Lake 
Ontario were much less abundant than they had been, 
while even the shad fisheries of the Hudson were so greatly 
deteriorated that the fishermen were in many instances 
abandoning them, and allowing their nets to remain idle.’ 

I think it may safely be asserted that but for the efforts 
of the Commissioners in restoring the supply and in restock- 
ing the river, the shad fisheries would have been wholly 
abandoned before this. As it is, the dearth of fish has been 
so great that the Commissioners have never been able to ob- 
tain one quarfér as many mature fish on the spawning beds 
as they desired, and hence have effected much less good than 
they would have done if a sufficient number of eggs could 
have been procured. 

In the spring of 1868 preliminary operations were com- 
menced for shad-hatching on the Hudson, but preparations 
were necessarily delayed till so late that little was achieved 
beyond .making a commencement. It may be said that 
about one million of young shad were hatched that year 
and safely turned loose in the upper waters of the river. 
Not enough to produce any perceptible effect. In 1869 
about 15 million shad were hatched on the same stream, and 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 have been hatched yearly since; 
very much less than the Commissioners would have raised 
if the proper number of spawners were to be had, but as 
many as can be promised until the Legislature shall see fit 
to pass a law as requested by the Commissioner, to establish 
a weekly close time and forbid all shad fishing from Satur- 
day night till Monday morning. In all some 50,000,000 of 


shad have been deposited in the Hudson and the yield of 


fish has been greatly increased in consequence. The price 
has fallen in our markcts to a marked degree, and this 
valuable species of food has been brought within the reach 
of a large class of our peoplé whose poverty previously 
prevented them from purchasing it. 

The New York Commissioners claim the credit to have 
been the first to cultivate white-fish artificially. In 1868 
Mr. Seth Green, then one of the Commission, obtained a 
number of white-fish eggs and experimented upon them in 
various ways and subjected them to various con- 
ditions of water, manipulation, and so forth. He 
then established the fact that they could be hatched.in 
substantially the same manner as trout. The eggs were 
smaller and more delicate,as were the fry also when brought 
into existence, but otherwise there was no important differ- 
ence. As the white-fish of the great lakes had been almost 
exterminated by indefatigable pound fishing,the importance 


of this discovery was appreciated and it was determined to_ 


utilize it as far as possible. 

The following year large quantities of the ova were taken 
and distributed throughout the State to all persons who 
would hatch them, as there was at that time no State hatch- 
ing house. Some however remained, and these were 
matured under the care of the Commissioners. In the fol- 
lowing year about one million of eggs were obtained and 
distributed in the same way, but it was not till 1871, 
when the State Hatching House was completed, that any 
great strides were made in the increase of this fish. Then 
some two million white-fish and about an equal number of 
salmon-trout were hatched and distributed, and from that 
time to this from two to five millions of each of these var- 
ieties have been hatched regularly every year. 

The Commissioners also distributed a large number of 
black bass, pike-perch, rock bass and other valuable fish 
and restocked many of the lakes in this State. They have 
sent one or more of these varieties wherever they were 
wanted and in sufficient numbers to mee! all demands. I 
may safely say that the rivers, lakes, ponds and streams in 
this State are in a fair way of being all thoroughly restock 
ed, and I take pride in saying that this has been done at a 
cost which is absolutely trifling. The Commissioners re- 
ceive no salary and their expenditures have scarcely, if at 
all, exceeded $5,000 a year, while the amount of fish-food 
produced must have been worth millions of dollars. They 
have sought to perform these duties in a thoroughly prac- 
tical, business-like way and show a substantial balance to 
the credit side of their account. 

In conclusion there is one matter which I wish to sub- 








mit to you, gentlemen, as practical fish culturists, that is, 
the advisibility of a rotation of crops in fish as in agricul- 
ture. We all of us know that when a pond is first built it 
is remarkably productive and the fish grow rapidly. This 
has been frequently remarked on Long Island in the build- 
ing of trout preserves. It has also been noticed in many 
instances where new varieties have been introduced into 
waters only partially filled by common sorts and where they 
have propagated surprisingly. If it is universally true,it is 
due I think to the fact that the enemies of the new species 
do not exist, while their food, if the locality is adapted to 
them, is abundant. Subsequently the enemies increase, 
which the food is consumed, and so in time the general 
equipoise of nature is,established. I make this suggestion 
as if it is well founded it is of importance in increasing the 
supply of fish food, and may either be confirmed or dis- 
proved by your experience. 
2 
The Introduction of Eastern Fish into the 
Waters of the Pacific Slope, Tagether 
with an Account of Operations at the Uni- 
ted States Salmon Breeding Establish- 
ments on the McCloud River, California. 
——¢—__—— 
[Read before the American Fish Culturists’ Association, held 
in New York city, February 10, 1874. | 





BY LIVINGSTON STONE. 





Mr. President, and members of the American Fish Culturists’ 

Association. 

GENTLEMEN :— With your permission I will make a slight 
deviation from the terms of the subject which has been as- 
signed me, and will endeavor to give an account both of 
my operations in California in procuring salmon ova, and 
also of the attempt to introduce other varicties of fish into 
the waters of the Pacific slope. 


SEASON OF 1872. 


As many of you are aware, I arrived at the spawning 
grounds of the Sacramento salmon too late year before last 
to‘obtain more than a few thousand eggs, which were duly 
shipped eastward, and have since been hatched and placed 
in the Susquehanna River, where I am informed they thrive 
remarkably well. 

After the spawning season of 1872 was over I intended 
to go to Oregon and examine portions of the Columbia 
River, with a view to learning what were the facilities there 
for procuring salmon eggs. F 


INTRODUCING WHITE FISH( Coregonus albus) INTO CALIFORNIA. 


I had previously suggested the idea of introducing white 
fish into California by shipping the eggs across the Conti- 
nent, and postponed the trip to Oregon on receiving a re- 
quest from Mr. §. R. Throckmorton, of the California 
Fish Commission, to look up a suitable place for the hatch- 
ing of a shipment of white fish eggs, which Professor Baird 
had promised to send asa present tothe Californians, and 


’ which were already on the way. 


In accordance with Mr. Throckmorton’s request, I went 
in January, 1873, to Clear Lake, in Lake county, Califor- 
nia, in company with Mr. John G. Woodbury, my assist- 
ant on the McCloud River, and afterwards superintendent 
of the California State hatching works, and we finally se- 
lected a place for the white fish eggs on Kelsey Creek, near 
Clear Lake, where Mr. Woodbury put up suitable hatching 
works, and where he hatched out 25,000 white fish, which 
he afterwards placed in good condition in various portions 
of Clear Lake. This is the first introduction of white fish 
(Coregonus albus) into the waters of the Pacific slope. 

CALIFORNIA AQUARIUM CAR. 

During the latter part of March I came east with instruc- 
tions from the California commissioners to bring to Cali- 
fornia a car load of the best varieties of the fishes of the 
Atlantic slope, the kinds and numbers being left to my dis- 
cretion. This was the beginning of the California aquarium 
car expedition, which came to so unfortunate an end. My 
plan was to take twelve varieties of living fish in the car, 
and as many of each variety as the space at my command 
in the car would permit. This plan was actually carried 
into practice, and the fish were gathered from the Raritan 
River, Buzzard’s Bay, Massachusetts Bay, the Hudson 
River, Lake Champlain, the Connecticut River, and other 
points on the eastern coast, to the number of twelve varie- 
ties, and started on their way across the Continent. It was 
a terrible undertaking. I cannot find words to express the 
care, the anxiety, the risks, the labors, an@ the hardships 
that it involved. Only those who have travelled with liv- 
ing fish can ever know what incessant vigilance, what un- 
tiring labor, and what constant care was required to get 
together this car load of fish and to keep them alive till the 
time for starting, and to carry them alive, as we did with 
few exceptions, for over five days and nights of consecu- 
tive railroad travel. I will only say that every one on the 
car worked actively twenty-one hours out of the twenty- 
four during the whole five days, and had, of course, during 
that time only three hours a day of such rest as he could 
get with the car in motion, and when we came into Omaha 
the night after the accident we all looked as if we had been 
through a week’s serious i!Iness. We were successful, how- 
ever, to a wholly unexpected degree. The large spawnin 
bass and catfish, about 200 in ali, were living and in g 
order. The full grown yellow Rereh, glass eyed pike, and 
horn pouts did nearly as well. The young perch and glass 
eyed pike had hardly met with any loss. Only seven out 
of the thousand brook trout had died, and what were left 
were in excellent condition. Not one of the tautogs had 
died. We had 30,000 silver eels, and over a thousand salt 
water eels living and doing weil, and a barrel of oysters in 

erfect condition. There were forty-one spawning lobsters 
eft, half of which at least were likely to survive the rest 
of the journey, and of all the varieties taken into the car 
not one had entirely given out, nor was there any serious 
loss with any except the lobsters, and of these forty-one, 
as just mentioned, were still living. I ought to add here 
that it was my intention to take out some shad, and I did 
actually send for some, but none reached the car alive; so 
of course there were none lost on the car. 

We were on our sixth day out when the accident hap- 
pened. The whole trip by passe train time takes but 
seven days, and we should» have been in Utah instead of 
Nebraska, but the arrangements not having been perfected 
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Still later a party of two Americans and eleven Chinamen { 
came up from the Sacramento River to dig for gold, and 
camped a short distance above the present location of our 
camp, but before morning the McCloud Indians murdered 
every one of them, not leaving one to tell the story. 

A year ago a Mr. Crooks came to the river, and settled a 
mile or two above us, but the Indians murdered him as late 
as last September, while I was there. 
or another they have kept the whites out, so that even now, 
there is not asingle white man living on the McCloud 


bank, was a brush camp belonging to two of our fishermen, 
two corwalls for salmon, and the lower fishing grounds, 
which terminated our settlement in that direction. 
other side of the river we had nothing but a fishing ground 
and corral, which were: just opposite the hatching house. 
Behind our dwelling was an Indian cemetery, and just 
above the cemctery was our American flag floating at the 
peak of a fifty feet staff. The whole camp as it could be 
seen in one view from the hills on the opposite bank, 
formed a very pretty and interesting picture. 
HATCHING APPARATUS AND HATCHING HOUSE. 

Our hatching apparatus was simple but very satisfactory. 
The wheel, which was twelve feet in diameter, with an eleven 
feet shaft, took the water from the river into the flume. The 
fluine carried the water about fifty yards to the filtering tanks. 
The filtering tanks conveyed the water in the distributing 
spout. The distributing spout discharged it into the hatch- 


for travelling all the way with passenger trains we had in 
consequence met with delays which had made this differ- 
But the circumstance that the fishes were doing so 
well on the sixth day speaks well for their chances of sur- 
viving the balance of the journey. , 
The accident occurred at the Elkhorn River, thirty miles 
The engine, tender, -and aquarium car 
went through the treacherous trestle work into. about 
twenty feet of water, with aswift current running. The 
engineer, brakeman, roadmaster, and the three occupants 
of the aquarium car went down with the wreck. The 
roadmaster, Mr. Cary, was killed; the rest of us escaped 
The contents of the aquarium car were a 
total loss to California, every fish escaping into the Elkhorn 
The accident took place on Sunday afternoon about 
three o’clock. The next morning just after breakfast I re- 
ceived a despatch from Prof. Baird (a circumstance which 
shows with what promptness our national commissioner is 
in the habit of acting) to return east with my men and 
make a second attempt to cross the Continent with shad. 


CROSSING THE CONTINENT WITH SHAD. 


I accordingly returned, and on the night of Wednesday, 
the 25th of June 1873, left the Hudson River with 40,000 
live shad, and reached the junction of the Utah railroad 
on the afternoon of Monday, June 30th, with the fish in 
Here I left 5,000 shad for Great Salt Lake, 
and proceeded to California with the remaining 35,000. 
We reached Sacramento City at half past one on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, July 2d, with the shad in first rate 
At ten minutes past nine on the evening of the 
same day we deposited them safely in the Sacramento River 
at Tehama, the whole expedition, from beginning to end, 
having been a perfect success. 

SALMON BREEDING ON THE McCLOUD—SEASON OF 1873. 


We began our work onthe McCloud River in 1873, on 
the 18th day of July. The year before, our dwelling house, 
hatching works, and in fact everything appertaining to our 
camp were located at a considerable distance from the river, 
in order that we might avail ourselves of the use of the 
water from a brook, which at that time, in our inexperi- 
ence, we considered the only safe water we could employ 
The disadvantages of this location 
J a very fluctuating 


beyond Omaha. 
Thus by one means 


When we came to the river to erect our house and hatch- 
ing works, alarge number of Indians assembled on the 
opposite bank and spent the whole afternoon endeavoring i 
by threats and furious gesticulations to drive us away, and 
afterwards several of them waited on me and told me in- 
their dialect of which I had. learned a little, that this -was 
their river and their land, and these were their salmon, and 
that I was stealing their land and salmon; that they had 
never stolen any thing from the white man nor taken his 
land, and that I ought to go away. Some of them were 
very much excited and very angry while talking. Others 
went so far as to give out threats about my being killed. 
When I thought of the fate of all my predecessors on the 
McCloud, I did sometimes feel slight misgivings, but I 
adopted a firin and conciliatory policy with them which 
worked so satisfactorily that Iam now perfectly satisfied 
that none of us are in any danger there. 
add that they stand in too much féar of the white man to 
do any open injury. 

I gave the Indians all the salmon which we caught after 
we had got through with them, and I treated them well 
always, being particularly careful to be thoughtful of and ; 
attentive to their sick, so that we got along wth them very 
well, and I think really made friends of some of them. We 
found them very servicable in assisting about our work, 
although they were provokingly freakish. 
they worked well, but when they did not 
want to work, they were as obstinate as mules or as 
alevins—those who are accustomed to hatching fish will 
appreciate this last allusion I know—and then they would 
not lift a hand to help us, however, urgent the circumstan- 
ces might be. I employed them to help run the seine, to chop 
wood, to cook, to build dams, to work in the water, to } 
pick out dead eggs, and to do various odd jobs. They 
were especially dexterous and nimble in picking over the 
Their slender fingers, and delicate touch seemed 
particularly adapted to this light work. They could not 
always resist the temptation to pilfer such little things as 
needles and soap, and sometimes a shirt, but considering 
the constant opportunities they had for stealing on a larger 
scale, I think they deserve a good deal of credit for not 
Iam of the opinion that we 
should have Jost more things in an average;white commu- 
nity, under the same circumstances. 


INTERESTING CHARACTER OF CAMP LIFE. 


Our life at the camp was exceedingly interesting and 
We had a harmonious household, the work pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, the mountain air was invigorating, 
and the landscapes were beautiful, or magnificent soe 
ing to the direction in which one looked. Every mornin 
we were sure ofa cloudless sky and a pleasant day, om 
although a quarter of 2 mile away the heat was intolerable, 
nearer the river side where we were, it was so tempered by 
the icy water of the McCloud that we knew nothing about 
Every morning also it was 2 matter of new interest to 
know what luck the seine had had the night before, or how 
many eggs had been taken. 

Almost every day the Indians would bring in a coon or 
a mink or deer or bear skin or at least some bit of news 
The salmon were jumping in the river 
in front of our house, at the rate of a thousand an hour, 
and occasionally we would see an otter playing in the 
We frequently saw emigrant wagons 
dragging wearily along, some going from California to Ore- 
gon, and some the reverse, both hoping to make a change 
Twice every twenty-four hours the Oregon 
stage with its six galloping horses made its fast time over 
the stage road on the hills above us, car 
San Francisco, California, to Portland, 
Altogether our life at the camp in spite of hard and pre- 
sistant work was interesting and pleasant. 

Our table was usually supplied with veni 
salmon grilse, the small grilse of the fall run generally 
being good eating, We also had occasonally quails, squirrels, 
Our staples to fall back upon 
when in want of something better were bacon, potatoes 
We had no fresh domestic meat what- 


with bruises. 


he hatching troughs were placed parallel with each 
other, and at right angles with the distributing spout, as is 
the usual custom in hatching houses. 
of troughs placed in pairs with a passage way between each 
pair, and in each row were three troughs, each sixteen feet 
long, placed end to end, one a little lower than the other, 
so as.to give a fall from the first to the second, and from 
the second to the third, of a few inches. 
on an average about breast high, and were furnished with 
covers made by stretching white cotton cloth on a light 
frame of wood. The whole, excluding of course the flume 
and wheel, was surmounted by a large and substantial 
Most of the eggs rested on the 
charcoal bottom of the troughs, but I used trays to a con- 
sidcrable extent, formed of iron wire netting coated with 
asphaltum, and found them perfectly satisfactory. 
used by way of experiment and with Seth Green’s permis- 
sion, half a dozen of his shad hatching boxes, anchoring 
They worked so well that I 
have no doubt that in a warm climate like that of Califor- 
nia, salmon eggs could be hatched in these boxes with per- 
fectly satisfactory results, which adds another merit to this 
very simple but wonderfully effective invention. 
only difficulty which we experienced in their use was the 
inconvenience of getting at them and of picking out the 
On account of this inconvenience I would pre- 
fer the stationary hatching troughs, if I had my choice, but 
IT should feel perfectly confident of hatching successfully 
any number of salmon eggs with nothing but the shad 


There were ten rows 


perfect order. Tne troughs were 


IT ought also to 


tent, sixty by thirty feet. 


them in the river current 


for hatching purposes. 


were very great. The brook water ha 


temperature, besides being limited and insufficient in its 
supply, and sometimes roily. 
caused a great waste of time and labor in going to and from 
the fishing grounds, which was an inconvenience particu- 
larly irksome when we had salmon eggs to bring to the 
hatching works; and, to add to the discomforts of the 
place, it was often intolerably hot where our house stood, 
the mercury frequently rising as high as 110 degrees in the 
shade, and standing for days together through the after- 
This last year (1873) I resolved to use 
the river water if possible, so as to bring the fishing grounds 
and hatching works together, and also to obtain a larger 
and more trustworthy supply of hatching water. 
ingly, on arriving at the river last summer we moved our 
house and hatching works from their former location down 
to the bank of the McCloud, and immediately began dig- 
ging aditch from a higher point of the river to a spot 
which we had previously selected for the hatching house. 
Although we had before this surveyed the ground, and 
thought the attempt practicable, we found so many ob- 
stacles to its successful prosecution that we changed base 
once more, and determined to puta large wheel into the 
river current at one of its most rapid portions, and to pump 
up from the river the water intended for the maturing of 
This wheel, which was furnished with a 
series of buckets around its circumference for lifting the 
water, was a perfect success in every respect, and worked 
the whole season to our entire satisfaction. 
6,000 gallons of river water an hour, and to such a -height 
that we could have our hatching troughs as far from the 
ground as we pleased, which alone was a great conveni- 
While the wheel was being built, work was pushed 
with all possible despatch in other departments, so that on 
the 19th of August our dwelling house was finished, the 
water was running merrily through the troughs of the 
hatching house, several corrals and ponds had been built, 
three or four hundred salmon had been caught and corralled 
in them, and we were ready for the first instalment of sal- 


The distance from the river 


The hatching house, or more properly the hatching tent, 
contained our work bench and tools, and was the place 
where all the carpenters’ work was done. 
in the day time the most bright and cheerful, as it was the 
busiest spot about our pleasant camp. The happy mur- 
mur of the rippling water, the busy sounds of the work- 
men’s tools, the bright, soft light diffused through the can- 
vas covering of the tent, the cool river breeze gently pour- 
ing in through the raised walls of the tent, the active forms 
of the workmen, the thought that millions of tiny creatures 
were coming into being under the white covers of the 
troughs, all these things lent a charm to this spot, which 
made it very attractive and an extremely pleasant place to 
be in; and the effect was not lessened by the exhilarating 
reflection that every shovel full of sand which formed the 
whole floor of the tent was mixed with gold dust, so that 
every step we took, we were literally treading on golden 


It was always 


taking more than they did. 
noon at 105 degrees. 


OUR HOUSEHOLD AND WORK. 

ermanently of Mr. John G. 
Woodbury, foreman; Mr. Myron Green, head fisherman; 
Mr. Oliver Anderson, man-of-all-work, and myself in charge. 
Our fluctuating force consisted of a carpenter, a cook, sev- 
eral fishermen and men-of-all-work,. together with more or 
less Indians, making our total number average during the 
fishing season, when I kept on a force every night hauling 
the seine, about a dozen or fifteen hands. 

As it may perhaps seem surprising to some that we could 
find work for so many persons. 
of July not a shovel full of earth had been moved, nor a 
stick cut on the site of our future camp, and by the first 
of October, seventy-four days after, we had erected our 
dwelling house, hatching works, and other structures be- 
to the camp, we had caught and confined a thous- 
mon, had taken and laid down two millions eggs, 
and already packed and shipped. eastward nearly a million. 
This we had done in a wild and almost uninhabited coun- 
try, where we had to rely wholl 
either do ourselves what was to be 
We could not send out for a blacksmith or plumber or en 
gineer when we wanted one, as if we were living in a town, 
but had to rely on our own resources for what we wanted 
This, of course, complicated and extended 


Our household consisted 
the salmon eggs. 


7 that interested us. 
It raised over 


water opposite. 


I will say that on the 18th | for the better. 
ing the mail from 
regon, and back. 


son, trout and 


At this point a few words about our camp and work and 
surroundings may perhaps be rot inappropriate. 
McCloud River, on which the United States salmon breed- 
ing camp is situated, rises in Mt. Shasta and flows through 
deep and rocky canons for nearly seventy miles to where 
it empties into the Pit River, a tributary of the Sacramen- 
At our fishing grounds it averages from forty to fifty 
It is a rapid, foaming Stream, and is con- 
sidered one of the most, if not the most, beautiful of the 

Wherever it is known it is famed for 
waters, the loveliness of its verdure- 
covered banks, and its wild and magnificent scenery. 
formed by the melting snows of Mount Shasta, is clear as 
crystal, and even under the scorching atmosphere of a Cali- 
fornia summer, at nvon, always seems icily cold to the taste 
and touch. Opposite our camp, steep pinnacled rocks of gray 
*limestone rise nearly 2,000 feet almost perpendicularly from 
the further edge of the river. 
hills and bluffs of various heights, covered with live oaks, 
manzinita bushes and other California vegetation. 
Along the banks of this sparkling river the different 
points of our salmon breeding camp were strung at various 
Our house, where we lived and ate and slept, 
and which formed the centra] point of the camp, was a 
plain wooden structure of one story and twenty-eight feet in 
It consisted of a living room, 
with several bunks for beds, a kitchen and an office, each 
ning on the river .side out on to a broad piazza, 
most projected over the water’sedge. About sixty 
rods above the house was the mouth of the abandoned ditch. 
Fifty rods further down or ten rods above the house, was 
an indian rancherie, where some of the Indians lived who 
worked for us. Just below the rancherie were two small 
tents occupied by some of our party or by Indians working 
for us. Then came the house itself. 
was a large tent, sixty by thirty feet, enclosing and cover- 
ing the hatching works. Next came the 
t the water from the wheel; then a pond for confin- 
e parent salmon; then the wheel itself, always mov- 
ing night and day, with a heavy creaking motion, and lift- 
ing its eight buckets of water at each revolution. | 
the wheel, and about twenty rods further down the river 


upon ourselves, and | rabbits and fresh vegetables. 
one or leave it undone. 


and baked beans. 


The McCloud region is a good game country. Deer are 
very abundant, especially after the snow on the mountains 
has driven them down into the valleys. 
mon bears are quite common, and it was not unusual to see 
izzly bear, though we did not encounter 
one. California lions were occasionally seen. Quails, 
gray squi ‘els and jackass rabbits were quite common and 
not very timid. Indeed a bevy of thirty or forty quails, 
and often more used to feed around the house every day, 
and several gray squirrels came regularly to our table at 
every meal to be fed. Our Indians coul 
go out and get a deer of a morning or afternoon, and any 
one is sure to get a bear or two who makes a day’s regular 
hunt for one ten miles up the McCloud River in 
FROM THE 19tTnH OF AUGUST TILL THE EGGS WERE SHIPPED. 

To resume the thread of my story, by the 19th of August 
we turned the water through the hatching house, and had 
the pleasure of seeing what I had long looked forward to, 
a successful hatching apparatus in perfect working order 
in the salmon breeding regions of the Pacific slope. There 
seemed to be something in the very sound of the 
and plashing water to exhilerate our spirits, as it 
through the troughs for the first time. 
day by collecting our whole force of whites and Indians at 
American flag over the camp. 
more salmon, and to build more 
corrals for them, and to extend the operations for hatching 
The female salmon now began to show. every 
ng nearly ready to spawn, and we were daily 
We remained, however, 


or go without. 
our work very much. 

At allevents there was somethi 
moment, and from beginning to end it was as busy a camp 
‘There was not a game of cards 
or chess or checkers played all the time I was there, and 
every one seemed to realize that the business of the place 
was work, and every one worked accordingly. 

PRESENCE OF INDIANS. 

The presence of the Indians formed a peculiar feature of 
our camp life on the McCloud. 
country, on a river which had never been opened up or in- 
habited by white men, and which the Indians regarded as 
their own by rights which had descended to them undis- 
sturbed through their ancestors for centuries back? 
about our camp all the time. 
hardly a moment in the day when there were not more or 
less of them lounging on or under the piazza or about the 


yards in width. 


ng for all to do every Black and cinna- 


rivers in California. 


its bright sparklin the track of a 


as one could wish to see. 


We were in an Indian almost always 


In all other directions are 
dians swarme 


Occasionally a white horseman or a white straggler on 
foot, or a newspaper reporter from the Modoc country just 
above us, stopped at our door, or stayed over night, but 
usually we saw twenty Indians to one white man. 
faces became more familiar, as they were much more com- 
Indian words and phrases crept into 
our vocabularies, and became part of our every day lan- 
Asarule the Indians were friendly and civil. 
They had been, however, the last of the Californian tribes 
to yeild to the white man’s sway, and the hardest to subju- 
They had also succeeded thus far in one way or an- 
other in keeping white men away from their country. 
At one time a party of miners came down across the Sacra- 
mento hills to their river to look for gold, but they were 
waited upon in the morning by three Chiefs and three 
hundred warriors, and summarily® escorted out of the 
This sort of thing was repeated several times. 


length, fronting the river. 


I celebrated the 
mon than white ones. sunset and raising a lar, 
We continued to cate 


Just below the house 
expecting to find some ripe eggs 
in this not unpleasant state of excitement and anticipation 
until the 26th of August, when we took the first ripe sal- 
mon eggs of the season, numbering 23,000. 

Now came a new and unexpected drawback. The sal- 
mon confined in the corrals had been literall 
themselves out in their frantic endeavors to ascend 
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river. 
repressible instinct, they 


my limit. 
progress. 


increased rapidly. 


On the 10th of September, at noon, we hada million eggs 
On the 14th of September, at daylight, we had 
a million and a half, and on the 22d, at daylight, the quota 
On the 12th of September 
the first eye spots were visible in the eggs taken on the 26th 
of August, making sixteen days for the interval between 
the extrusion of the eggs and the appearance of the eye 
The water 
in the river had atemperature of 53 degs. at sunrise, when 
the first eggs were taken, but it always rose in the hatching 


laid down. 


of two millions was complete. 


spots, (the formation of the choroid pigment.) 


troughs during the day, sometimes to 58 degs., and some 


times as high as 64 degs, so that the exact average temper- 


ature of the water for the whole time cannot be stated. 


On the 20th of September I sent 300,000 eggs to the 
Atlantic coast, and on the 30th of September I went east 
myself with 600,000 more, leaving the camp in charge of 


Mr. Woodbury. On the 6th of October Mr. Myron Green 
left camp with a third lot of a quarter of a million, and 
about a week later Mr. Woodbury forwarded the balance of 
the eggs, amounting to another quarter of a million or 
more. 
° * RESULTS. 

The results in detail of these shipments have been given 
in the papers several times, so I wili only make the 
following brief statement here. Of the 2,000,000 eggs 


taken and laid down in the hatching troughs, nearly one 


million and a half were shipped eastward and consigned in 
various proportions to Dr. J. H. Slack, New Jersey; Seth 
Green, New York; James Duffy, Pennsylvania; George H. 
Jerome, Michigan; F. W. Webber, Charlestown, N. H. 
Charles G. Atkins, Maine; R. G. Pike, Connecticut; A. P. 
Rockwood, Utah; E. A. Bracket, Mass.; Dr. J. H. Slack 
receiving the largest number. Nearly a million arrived at 
their destinations alive, and a large proportion of the fish 
hatched from them have since been distributed in various 
streams and lakes throughout the United States. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING THE EGGS. 


The taking of the eggs and the maturing of them for 
shipment was a marked success. Indeed I have never seen 
a finer lot of salmon eggs than we had in the hatching 
troughs under the mammoth tent at the McCloud. Noth- 
ing could be wished for, more happy and prosperous than 
our progress up to this point of shipping the eggs. But 
here came a formidable and threatening difficulty. Between 
our camp and the waters which were awaiting the eggs, 
there lay a long stretch of 3,000 miles, which must be 
crossed by the young embryos before they could be made 
available for the service for which they were intended. It 
was enough to make the most confident enthusiast falter. 
We all looked forward to this dangerous journey of the eggs 
with dread. When we packed them in the moss and 
screwed down the covers, it seemed like burying them 
alive, and when we saw the crates containing them, loaded 
into the wagons and sent off to the railroad station, and 
thought of the almost interminable journey, and the ten 
thousand chances of injury that these frail creatures would 
be exposed to on the way, it seemed nothing less than in- 
fatuation to expect that they would survive them all, and 
ever see the light again alive. They must go however, and 
we packed them as well as we could and sent them off. 
The boxes in which they were packed were all two feet 
square and a foot deep. The eggs were packed as usual 
with first a layer of moss at the bottom of the box, and then 
a layer of eggs, then another layer of eggs and so on to the 
top. Midway, in the interior of each box, there was a thin 
wooden partition to break the force of the superincumbent 
mass of moss and eggs. We packed about 75,000 in a box. 
When the box was filled the cover was screwed down and 
it was packed with another one of the same size in a crate 
which was three inches and a half larger on all sides than 
the combined bulk of the two boxes enclosed, this interven- 
ing space being filled with hay to protect the eggs from 
sudden changes of temperature. On the top of the crates 
was 4 rack for ice. 


The nearest and only suitable moss that we could hear of 
was seventy miles away, at the sources of the Sacramento 
River., I accordingly sent Mr. Woodbury to Mt. Shasta to 
procure a supply. He returned in a few days with thirty- 
tive bushels of moss, all of which we used in packing. 

The manner of the packing has been made a matter of con- 
siderable criticism. On this point I will only say that L had but 
one precedeni to be guided by, viz.: the shipment of salmon 
eggs from the same place the last year. It was reported 
concerning this consignment, that the eggs which did not 
hatch on the way arrived in excellent order. In a critical 
and ditticult undertaking like the one in question, there seem- 
ed to be nochoice between adopting a method which had suc- 
ceeded, and others which had never been tried, so I ad- 
hered to the plan of the last year’s shipment, and packed 
these eggs in precisely the same way. 


THE METHOD OF PACKING DISCUSSED. 


To give the pro’s and con's of this method of packing 
would lead to a long discussion, which would perhaps be 
out of place here, so I will simply say that the packing was 
no hap hazard affair, but the result of careful inought and 
the exercise of as much foresight in regard to the journey 
as we could bring to bear upon the subject, and even now 
after plenty of leisure for reflection, I do not know of any 
other practicable method of packing salmon eggs, which 
are to be sent this overland journey without an attendant, 
which secures as many favorable combinations or which is 
is not to quite as many objections as the one adopted. 
Indeed [ think the results were a decided vindication of 
the merits of the packing. The first lot forwarded in Sept- 
ember was undoubtedly destroyed by the heat. The 
second lot arrived in as order as could be expected. 
The third lot was repo: to arrive in excellent condition, 
and the fourth and last lot came the best of all. 

Of those sent to Great Salt Lake, distant a thousand 
miles, only three per cent were lost. What more could be 


fe 


Every moment day and night, impelled by:their ir- 

cept jumping and lashing them- 
selves against the sides of the enclosures, und now compar- 
atively exhausted by their efforts and bruises they - were 
beginning to die from the effect of them. Fortunately there 
were enough more in the river to get eggs from, for had 
we depended on our stock on hand when the first eggs were 
taken we should have obtained a very meagre supply. As it 
was, I kept on fishing and replacing the dead salmon with 
live ones, so that we had no lack of eggs, and obtained in 
the end the full two millions at which number I had set 
Nothing further occurred {o intercept our steady 
We continued to take eggs every twenty-four 
hours both night and day, and the number in the troughs 
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asked of the packing! A method that will carry salmon 
eggs a thousand miles with a loss of only three per cent, 
cannot be a very bad one. Seth Green reports a loss on the 
200,000 eggs consigned to him, of only 11 per cent both in 
transportation and in hatching. This certainly does not 
seem to reflect any discredit on the packing of the eggs, 
and when we remember that they came from a climate 
where the mercury stood at 110 degs. in theshade, and that 
they were conveyed twenty-two miles in a wagon, to begin 
with, over a very rough mountain road, and after that 3,000 
miles by rail, I think it is rather creditable to the packing 
than otherwise. I am open to conviction however, and if 
there is any better way of packing the salmon eggs for 
their overland journey, I should like to know it, and should 
be thankful for any light on the subject. I should be glad 
to hear the subject discussed. 
COST OF THE EGGS. 


The cost of getting the ova and preparing them for trans- 
portation was about $4,000. There were very nearly 1,500, 
000 impregnated eggs in good condition for shipment. This 
makes the cost of the eggs at the hatching works $2.66 
cents athousand. I think in future with the experience 
that has been acquired, and with the work that has already 
been accomplished, that it is highly probable that the egys 
can be got out at a still less expense, and I should not be 
surprised in the event of the undertaking being repeated on 
the McCloud River another year, if 5,000,000 eggs could be 
obtained at a cost of $5,000 or at the rate of a dollar a 
thousand. 

I beg to say in conclusion that the particulars of the first 
McCloud expedition for salmon eggs are printed in the re- 
port of QU. §. Fish Commission for 1872. The details of 
the Clear Lake experiment, of the overland trip with shad, 
and the operations on the McCloud River last season, will 
be found in the report of the U. §. Fish Commission for 
1873, and a full account of the aquarium car enterprise in 
the California Fish Commissioners’ report for 1873. 

—— —— —~ oo 
Astoria, L. I., March 10, 1874. 














































EpitTor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Some years ago, while trout fishing in Jefferson County,;New York, I 
came across a Clear pool of water, the bottom of which was of a bright 
colered sand. The water was so transparent that I could see the fish in 
it. The trout did not rise readily to my fly, so I tried a worm, which I 
dropped in this clear pool. I saw several trout in it, which were clean 
Sright colored fish, resembling precisely those I was in the habit of 
catching, but there was another fish in the hole, quite conspicuous by 
being very dark colored. I let fall my bait before the dark colored fish. 
He scemed not to notice it. I moved it gently toward him, until it al- 
most touched him. At last he seemed to pay some attention to it, and 
after some quiet work on my part he took the bait and I landed 
him. He was a fair fish for the stream; a trout of some eight or nine 
inches in length, but, strange to say, was stone blind. I have 
sometimes thought that the mysterious influences nature exerts for the 
protection of fish, animals and birds, by giving them colors which as- 
similate to their surroundings, might be owing to the will of the creatures 
themselves; in fact, that volition had something todo withit. I argue, 
then,that if my poor blind trout had been able to see he could have, from 
his own resources, changed his appearance from being dark to a light 
color, like the water and bottom in which he was forced to dwell. Of 
course I only suggest this color change as my own reasoning, but would 
be too glad if any of your readers could give me further information on 
this interesting subject. Yours very truly, A. R. M. 

[All blind trout that we ever saw were black.—Ep.] 
=> 0 

—Croton Lake has been successfully stocked with salmon 
trout. They were brought from the hatching establishment 


at Caledonia, N. Y. 


Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN CEMETERIES. 


ees Sai 
T would be found quite a difficult task to answer in full 
I all the enquiries of our many lady friends, as well as 
others more or less interested upon the subject of rural or 
suburban cemeteries. But as all who read the Forest AnD 
STREAM have a claim upon its columns we will give iv few 
words some of our views in relation to this interesting sub- 
ject. Passing to a future period an elaborate sketch upon 
‘‘Cemeteries and what they should be,” we will give a few 
suggestions as to what to plant and what not to plant in our 
rural cemeteries. Almost every enclosure set apart asa 
field for graves varies not only in its size and shape, but 
also in its face of country or inequality of surface. Of 
course we do not propose to make an arboretical garden of 
a village cemetery by planting large trees, or such trees as 
will make a large growth in the course of a few years. 
Such a proceeding would be preposterous, and out of all 
good taste, yet we have seen such trees planted within the 
small eighteen feet square lots, very near, and sometimes 
encroaching upon, the graves. This brings to our notice 
a grave error in planning or laying out, in the first instance, 
our cemetery grounds. <A tov parsimonious policy often 
governs those having in charge such grounds, and unless 
they are men of education and tolerable good taste they 
give a meagre and unsatisfactory report in every particular 
appertaining to cemeteries except in cheapness, and they 
are assuredly the cheapest of the cheap. Such a policy 
gives us a ‘‘dreary waste” and a profusion of large shade 
trees, beneath whose wide spreading arms the pedestal and 
urn soon become defaced and discolored from the rain-drip 
from their branches. However beautiful the marble ceno- 
taph may be, we would do well to rememter that they are 
perishabie, and nothing, however durable, is safe from 
Tempus edax rerum, 
and which soon must perish and pass away. Soon the 
beautiful polished temple becomes dim, the stone crum- 
bles, and we behold not a trace of its former beauty. But 
we highly appreciate the beautiful in the greenwood tree, 
aud would enjoy them when placed in such position as 
would develop their capacity to beautify the cemeteries to 
their fullest extent. * : 
All this arrangement, it will be seen, comes rather within 














the scope of the landscape gardener, who beautifies and 
adorns the cemetery, than the surveyor, who simply out- 
lines the grounds after the given plan of the landscape gar- 
dener. 

In most of our suburban cemeteries we recommend the 
planting of shrubs, and not a large number of large or 
evergreen trees. We.love the stately beauty of these trees— 
the hemlock, the maple, the oak, and in their kind the yew 
and juniper. We think, however, in a small cemetery—as 
most of our village cemeteries are—or where the enclosures 
therein are small and laid ont in squares, with paths only 
between them, that large trees are out of place. When- 
ever an Open space or corner connecting avenues occurs 
(which seldom occur in most modern small cemetery enclo- 
sures of moderate size) they may be covered with trees of 
large growth and evergreens grouped in a picturesque man- 
nér. In such situations only, and along the outline border 
or dune ways, are these trees to be placed. Small shrubs 
are to be used for the most part in the adornment of our 
cemeteries; these may be of such a diversified character as 
shall give a strong contrast to theeye. Very many of what 
are called the lesser plants are well adapted for grave deco- 
rations. The soil of such locations, as a general thing, is 
very poor, often sandy, but may be much improved by the 
use of some of the many fertilizers now in vogue. 

We do not offer a very large list of plants for decorative 
purposes, choosing to leave it to the naturally delicate taste 
of our lady readers to make such selection of plants as 
may be agreeable to themselves. We would use for this 
purpose, of shrubs—the Deutzia gracilis, Pyrus japonica, 
seryngas (two colors), scalycanthus (or sweet scented shrubs), 
spireus (two kinds), and Wegelia rosa. For flowering plants 
we choose the day lily, pansy, white iris, and peonies. 
For hardy perennials—lesshardy plants—we _ use the ivies, 
abutelon, geraniums, verbenas, and white cobeus. Of roses 
we prefer the white running rose. Perriwinkles and myr- 
tles and low drocping plants can be placed in vases, etc., 
and handled with good effect in small enclosures. 

‘The above remarks apply entirely to small village ceme- 
teries, and not to those laid out by the grander art of the 
landscape girdener. OLLIPOD QUILL. 

oe 


MANAGEMENT OF HOT BEDS. 





HE planting is very simple. All that is necessary is 
to sow the seeds, either in lines three inches apart, or 
broadcast tolerably thick to ensure a good stand. The lat- 
ter part of March, as a rule, is time enough to plant if the 
intention is to transplant into the kitchen garden, any- 
where north of a line running through Northern Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Central Iowa and Nebraska. If the bed 
has been made and planted according to directions, say 
about the middle of February, the plants of tomato, cab- 
bage, caulitlower, etc., will now be large enough to prick 
out in other beds. 

Having made the beds for transplanting into with about 
sixteen inches of warm manure, and covered it with six 
inches of fine mold, raked smooth, water the plants to be 
taken up, thoroughly, and when the tops have dried so they 
can be handled without becoming muddy prepare a board 
twelve or fourteen inches wide that will fit easily inside the 
frame, to stand on; make another strip three inches wide 
and of a length the width of a sash, with small pegs, three 
inches apart. Commence six inches from the back of the 
bed, and mark the places for the plants by pressing the 
strip with the pegs into the bed, being careful to keep the 
work square. Make a small dibble sharp at one end, and 
the size of the finger. Having taken up a quantity of 
plants, thrust the dibble into one of the marks, withdraw 
it and deftly drop the roots of the plant into the hole so 
made, so that the plant, unless very small, will stand about 
a half inch deeper than they originally grew. Thrust the 
dibble in again slantwise, and partly under the plant, and 
brace the earth firmly up to the plant. 

Many gardeners use the forefinger instead of a dibble, 
and we consider it much the better practice unless the 
hands are tender and unused to the work. “A little practice 
will enable you to do the work fast and well. Proceed 
until you have a line planted, then with the marker make 
another line three inches from the first, and proceed as be- 
fore, until you come to the centre of the bed. 

Then leave a space twelve inches square in which to 
plant cucumbers, which are to be allowed to fruit where 
they grow. At this distance an ordinary sash 3x4 by 5x6, 
will contain nearly 300 plants beside the hill of cucumbers, 
and they will grow here for four or five weeks, when the 
hardy plants may be planted outside, and the space used 
for replanting tomatoes, egg plants, etc., which, at the next 
transplanting, must be placed six inches apart, and they 
will be large stocky plants by the 20th of May or Ist of 
June, which is usually early enough to transplant tender 
plants into the open air. 

When the plants are pricked out they must be watered 
thoroughly with a fine rose pot and kept shaded until they 
make root, and all the air given that the weather will allow 
thereafter. The want of air ruins more plants for the nov- 
ice than any other cause, but, when giving air, care should 
be taken not to allow the wind to blow directly into the 
hed, else the tender nurslings will be checked if not killed 
outright. This may easily be obviated by tilting the sash 
in a proper direction for the wind. Do not water too much. 
Water thoroughly when you do water, and with tepid 
water, enough to reach the bottom of the soil, but not 
enough to wet down into the manure below. Here, again, 
you must be guided by your judgment, which a little expe- 
rience will make reliable. ~ 

Again, in giving air, be careful to close the sash ar 
enough in the latter part of the day, so that heat eno 
may accumulate to carry the bed well through the night 
and give covering over the glass of mats or slough hay pro- 
portioned to the weather, and if the days are cloudy and 
cold, or if the wind be high, be careful to give but little 
ventilation; 1 the latter case none at all, perhaps. Here, 
again, experience must teach you. If you follow the di- 
rections here given, and trust the bed, when you are away 
from the house, to the wife, you will hardly fail to have 
plenty of good —— plants for the garden at the proper 
time.— Western Rural. : 
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THE Rose Harvest.—Tue Adrianople rose crop for 1873 
is reported to have been on the whole a good one, and con- 
sequently the manufacture of otto of roses, for which this 
district is so celebrated, has been fairly remunerative.. Dis- 
tillation, however, owing to the excessive wet weather, be- 
ing profuse, the produce was not of the best quality. 
About 938,008 oz. was the result, and as the price, which 
of course varies with the quality, ranges from 138s, 1d. to 
6s. 10d. per ounce, the whole is valued at £70,000. The 
German merchants are the principal customers for this 
article of luxury, and annually purchase over 60,0000z., 
the remainder generally going to the Eastern markets. 


Shatural History. 


THE “HERONS TORCH.” 








WAS much interested in reading the short notes upon 
the herons, found in your paper (Vol. I., pp. 75 and 
105), and would add, by way of confirmation of the exist- 
ence of this curious ‘bird lantern” of the herons, « few 
of my own personal observations. 

The peculiar habits of several kinds of the herons would 
seem quite naturally to require some other aid than that 
afforded by their unaided eyes alone. The species termed 
the night heron (Nyctiardea gaudensi), and called the 
‘“‘quawk” by sportsmen, frequent the Massachusetts lakes 
and ponds, seeking always for their food in the most soli- 
tary haunts, and often ponds where but little sunlight pen- 
etrates, will often be found in large numbers, and are, 
when undisturbed in their nocturnal occupations, studied 
to the best advantage. 

From the fifteen or more different species of the heron, 
with the habits of all of which to a certain extent I am ac- 
quainted, having had good opportunities of studying the 
same, and having shot many, I can state that of the kind 
called the ‘‘quawk” I have seen around the borders of a 
small pond of water in Andover, Massachusetts, sometimes 
fifty or more of these birds at night busily engaged in get- 
ting their supper. 

In order to obtain the best position to study their peculiar 
habits I used to build a nice ‘‘booth,” or shelter house, near 
the edge of the water, of hemlock or pine. boughs, and 
before night take my place within and patiently await my 
company. I would not have very long to wait. The first 
to arrive at this pond in the woods were the kind known 
by the cognomen of ‘“‘poke,” or green heron, (Ardea vires- 
cens). Everybody who has used the gun in Maine or Mas- 
sachusetts knows these herons. They are very abundant 
in some places, and you need not seek them at night, for 
they are found at any hour of the day in the swamps, by 
the river sides and creeks, and, I had almost said, every- 
where where there is water. In some locations the owners 
of mills and farms pay a small bounty per head to the boys 
to exterminate them. When the ‘‘quawks” begin to visit 
these ponds at night they alight.in pairs of from one, two, 
five, and sometimes ten pairs at a time—a singular fact. I 
have many times counted them, and rarely found an odd 
number. They were always paired, and the attention of 
the male bird to the female was a lesson of conjugal bird 
love not frequently seen. 

I have shot a female heron and wounded her, though not 
badly, and while attempting to vatch her the male heron 
has in several different instances made a vigorous attack 
upon me, and a good fair stroke with his sharp bill ina 
tender place is not at all desirable. The study of these pe- 
culiar birds, and the habits of the different species, would, 
if treated at length, make a very interesting paper, as their 
habits are very different and somewhat curious, and always 
interesting to the ornithologist. 

To return to that natural lantern, or luminous appendage 
provided by nature for the heron, I well know that for 
some years the existence of anything of this kind was con- 
sidered ‘‘moonshine” or mere imagination on the part of 
the sportsman. I have been conversant with the existence 
of this fact from my earliest boyhood, and with an ‘‘old 
flint lock” have brought down many of these same ‘‘night 
quawks.” Along the Mystic, my old hunting grounds, and 
in ‘‘Old Dedham,” by the ‘‘willows,” { used quietly to lie 
in wait for the shining out of this little greenish light, and 
I often saw the light before I could distinctly see the out- 
lines of the bird. There was a corresponding reflection, a 
like luminous spot upon the water, which could be dis- 
tinctly seen when the water was quiet. In all other par- 
ticulars that I have observed, my own observations coincide 
with those heretofore stated in Forest AND STREAM. I 
have killed this heron in the dense woods of Maine, in Ca- 
nadian forests, in the Adirondacks, and many other places, 
and have always noticed this wonderful appendage called . 
the ‘‘heron’s torch.” L. Wyman. 

$$ 0. 
CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE. 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc PaRKs, 
New York. March 21, 1874. f 

Animals received at Central Park Menagerie for the week ending 
March 20; 1874: 

One Brazilian Macaw, Ara servia. 

One Yak, Bos yrunniens. Hab. Thibet. 

One black Leopard, Fels leopardus var. melas. 

One Emu, Dromaius novae hollandiae. Hab. Australia. 

Two Pelicans, Polecanus onocrotalus. Hab. Europe. 

One Mandrill, Cynocephalus mormon. 
a 

—We have been kindly permitted by Mr. Batty to print 
the following letter from an eminent naturalist :-— 

Boston, Mass., March 16, 1874. 

T have been put in possession of an egg of Lagopus leucurus. It is 1.70 

inches long, 1.20 broad, oval in shape, equal at either end, and is a mim- 


ature of Terao angellus of Europe; ground color,‘a reddish drab, spots’ 
dark chestnut, fine, not confluent, scattered over the whole egg. The 





W. A. ConkKii. 

















bird cannot be flushed, will not leave her nest; has to be lifted off, and 
shows fight when you do it. She resembles the. mossy rocks in her 
color, and you will have to look sharp to find her on ber nest. 

: s T. M. Brewer, M. D. 


lb ot 
Troy, N. Y., March 14, 1874. 


Che Horse and the Course. 


—The Louisiana Jockey Club are preparing for the com- 
ing season, which promises to be one of the most brilliant 
ever given in New Orleans, the track being in finer condi- 
tion and the prospect for a large field being better than for 
many years past. The stables are already beginning to fill 
with horses for the meeting, the first day of which is April 
11th. Among the horses that will run are Meta H., Fred 
Bonnabel (who was so successful at the last meeting), As- 
trapee, Edwin Adams, Brown Dick, Stampede, Paralee, 
Ballinkeel—all well known on our field—and Nettie Nor- 
ton, a beautiful little bay filly from Leamington, out of 
Long Nine, and who is said to be a hard one to lead. . 


—The following race horses are in training at Monmouth 





Eprror Forest anp STREAM:— 

In the last number of Forest anp Stream I notice a review of Coues’ 
‘Key to North American Birds,” and while generally agreeing with you 
in the praise which you bestow upon it, allow me to call your attention 
to one doubtful statement in the work. In describing the yellowbird 
(Chrysomitris tristis), the author says that the eggs are spotted and the 
nest covered with stucco-work. This is the description given by Alex- 
ander Wilson, and has been copied by most writers since Wilson's time. 
It was, however, asserted to be untrue by our great oologist, Dr. T. M. 
Brewer, in his edition of Wilson’s works, and special attention was 
called to it by the same authorin the first volume of the ‘‘American 
Naturalist.” Now it seems to me that such an accurate writer as Dr. 
Coues would scarcely have made this statement without positive knowl- 
edge upon the subject, and still Brewer's observations certainly agree 








with my own. 


egg, which was undoubtediy that of the Chrysomitris tristis? 


Yours truly, = Cc. F. 8. 


a 
THELUMINOUS BREAST OF THENIGH 
WADERS. é , 
canes tenia 


Epitor FoREsT AND STREAM:— 


My attention some years ago was attracted to the peculiar under tuft of 
filaments, resembling asbestos, on the breast of the common American 
Bittern; the same your correspondent ‘“Piseco” speaks of having seer 
Iam confident from observation that all birds of 
the heron and bittern class, fishing by night, have this ‘‘luminous assist- 


on the heron he shot. 


an 

Under the outer breast feathers, and lying close to the body, this 
coarse, hair-like mattingcan be seen on the bitterns, herons and waders 
of their class. Being of a phosphorescent nature, as the lantern of the 
fire-fly, small fish are attracted thereby and more readily caught. 

I have taken it from the body of the lesser bittern and experimented 
with 1t in a dark room, and found it of the same nature as “fox fire’”’ or 
decomposed wood. I doubt if any but “the night fishermen” have this 
lantern. “Homo.” 

a 


QUAILS WITHHOLDING THEIR SCENT. 
Nicasio, March 5, 1874. 





Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 
Having seen several articles in your journal relating to “Do Quails 
Voluntarily Retain their Scent?’ I wish to ask ‘Do setting birds give 
scent?” I have lived where quail were very plentifui, but have never 
seen a well bred pointer make a point on asetting quail. The same with 
fowl that steal their nests where foxes, wild cats and raccoons abound; 
it is arare thing that they are taken before they hatch. I am of the 
opinion that setting birds give no scent. PIONEER, 
00m 

(From the Bulletin of the French Acclimatization Garden.) 

—In Belgium the government have had published for 
public distribution, some 10,000 copies of a book containing 
a simple explanation of the appearance and habits of birds, 
with colored illustrations, so that all might read and under- 
stand the reasons which dictated the government to pass 
measures for the protection of insectiverous birds. These 
books are presented to school children, and teachers are in- 
structed to give them the widest publicity. The idea sug- 
gested by the Forest aNp Stream of having just suc 
cheap books or pamphlets distributed by our Fish Commis- 
sioners, as may be seen, has been adopted as far as birds 
go, by the Belgium Government. 

—Squirrels in France must be great nuisances, A land- 
ed proprietor in Chatilean-sur Seine, declared that his trees 
were damaged by squirrels to the amount of 20,000 
Francs. 

—In the Monthly Bulletin of the Paris Acclimatation Gar- 
den, it is stated that they have close. together in the same 
ground the moose and the French stag. The contrast is 
remarkable. The Bulletin expatiates on the grandeur of 
the Moose’s proportions and asserts that there is no trouble 
in acclimatizing them, and that Victor Emanuel has kept 
them in his park at la Mandria, for many years. 

—Some dozen wild turkeys are now in the Paris Accli- 
matation Gardens. They were raised by M. Edgar Rogervat 
Mandy, in the province of the Seine and Marne. Numer- 
ous birds derived from this same source, have been distri- 
buted ‘hrough France. This same gentleman in endeavor- 
ing to raise that curious Australian bird the Tallegalla 
Lathami found that they destroyed his young turkeys. 
Some most interesting ornithological facts were acquired 
by this naturalist in regard to the habits of these curious 
birds. The Tallegalla as is well known does not sit on her 
eggs, but makes a tumulus, and collects such substances as 
by their decomposition produce heat sufficient for artificial 
incubation. hen the chick is matured in the egg, it does 
not chip its egg little by little, and so introduce itself into 
the world, but it bursts asunder its prison all at once, the 
egg crumbling into pieces, and into such fine powder that 
the wind can blow it away. In fact the young bird makes 
a kind of Minerva appearance, and is armed cap-a-pie, for 
left to itself entirely, as soon as it is out of the egg, it can 
take care of itself. 

It is interesting to know that the value of the collection 
belonging to the Paris Acclimatation Garden was estimated 
at the close of last year to be worth some 232,000 francs, 
and that they had sold various specimens amounting to no 
less in price than 294,000 francs. During the year of 1873 
their establishment had been visited by no less than 450,000 
persons. 

—In the Grahamstown Journal, (Cape of Good Hope, ) there 
is a curious chapter in regard to an ostrich farm at Milton. 
Mr. Douglass the proprietor has on his place no less than 
155 ostriches. Some of the birds are hatched by the par- 
ent, and others are due to artificial incubation. All the 
birds are under the charge of a negro boy; when an ostrich 
is born, it eats nothing for a day or so, but according to 
the account, at the end of the third day, commences to pre- 
pare itself for food, by swallowing a number of small 
stones when it begins feeding on the tender grass. Notice 
has been taken of the dance of some of our blue cranes on 
the praire, the ostrich it seems executes similar fandangoes. 
They commence by swaying themselves from side to side, 
flapping their wings, and then off they start, ane 
themselves like tops. The old male ostrich seems to be a 
spiteful bird in captivity, when the humor takes him he 
makes for any person near him, and lately overtaking the 
proprietor of the establishment, who was on horseback, 
succeeded with a blow of his wing, in knocking Mr. Doug- 
lass out of his saddle. Who knows but that ostriches could 
be acclimated in Texas, fromt whence our ladies might 
some day <iraw their selection of Marabou Feathers. 


In order, then, that the question may be finally settled, 
I would like to ask through your columns if anyone ever saw a spotted 

















Park, Long Branch :— 

Four-year-olds—B. s. Survivor, by Vandal, dam by Lex- 

ington; b. f. Mary Constant, full sister to Tubman. 
hree year-olds—Ch. s. Weathercock, by Australian, dam 
Weatherwitch; b. s. Hoaxer, full brother to Tubman; b. 

. Visigoth, by Asteroid, dam Vandalia; ch. f. Carlina, by 
Planet. dam Mazurka, by hasten. 

Two-year-olds—Ch. s. Lord Zetland, by Lexington, dam 
Liz Martis; b. s. Tom Ochiltree, by Lexington out of Met- 
airie dam; ch. f. Scramble, by Star Davis, dam Skedaddle, 
full sister to Saucebox; br. f. Maggie U., by Leamington, 
dam Maroon; gr. f. Lizzie R., by Astor, dam Fairy. 
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ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to i3,im 
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C. A. C., Greenville, Mich.—A pointer bitch anbroken for $40. Stone- 
henge Shot Gun and Rifle, $3.50. 


C. E. Corrin, Maryland.—Whst is the price of the Laverack puppies? 
Ans. Price £10 each. 


W. H. C., Cazenovia.—What is the best map of the Adirondacks. and 
where can it be procured? Ans. Ely’s, at Colton’s, 172 William street, 
New York. 

F. A. Fiske, Lawrence. —Please let me know what kind of shad fly is 
needed for this section of the Merrimac River? Ans. See Forest sND 
STREAM, page 88, March 19th. 

Smrrn.- -Can you tell me anything regarding the merits of the Webley 
Breech-loading shot gun? Ans. We cannot, only by hearsay. Write to 
Read & Sons, Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 

F. S., Centreville, Ind.—I would like to know which of the Adiron- 
dack waters is the best for trout fishing? Ans. Racquette Lake in May, 
Racquette River and tributaries in June, and mouths of cold brooks in 
July and August. 

J. V. $.—Please state the requisite charge of powder and shot, also 
number of each for duck shooting? Ans. 3} drachms of Hazard pow- 
der No. 3, and 1} 0z. No. Sshot. 2d. Apply to Orange, Judd & Co., 245 
Broadway. 

W.N.A., Jersey City.—The marshes of the Calumet River, in Cook 
County, Illinois, and the Illinois River, are unsurpassed for their duck 
shooting at all seasons. To reach the former, take Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern or Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railrceds; for 
the latter, the Toledo, Wabash and Western Railroad. 

T.W.S.,St. Louis—Can “Belle” be purchased? Ans. Mr. Price wrote us 
he would not sell her for $5,000. However, you name the price you will 
give, and we wiil forward your communication. Has “‘Belle’’ any broth- 
ers or sisters? Ans. She has one brother, “Don,” the only pure relative 
in existence. Price £100. 

Srias, Cedar Falls, lowa—Can you, through your valuable paper, in- 
form me where and at the smallest cost I can obtain a concise work, sta- 
ting in a few words, how to stuff birds, squirrels, reptiles, &c.? Ans. 
Write to Naturalists’ Agency, Salem, Mass., for Coues’ Manual of Tax- 
idermy. 

A. A. M., Hallowell, Maine.—Where can I obtain a copy of the Report 
of Commissioners of Fisheries of the State of New York for 1874; also, 
what books can you recommend me to get, in order to acquire some prac- 
tical knowledge of the raising and cultivation of brook trout? Ans. 1. 
Write to Hon. R. B. Roosevelt, New York City. 2. Write to Livingston 
Stone, Charlestown, New Hampshire. 

Hersenrt, Alton, Ill.—Please tell me how to prevent the green de- 
posit on the sides of my aquarium. The water is changed at least once a 
week. I have the bottom covered with sand and shells, also some rock 
work. The deposit, or growth, whatever it is, shows on the larger shells 
and rocks; the size is 30x15 in. one foot high; have six fish init? Ans. 
Put two dozen snails into the tank. They will eat the green off. Itisa 
kind of moss. We know of nothing better. 

E. E. H , New Haven.—I see by your table of Close Seasons, published 
last week, that the ruffed grouse (or partridge, as we call them) close 
season is June 1 to August 15th. Are you not mistaken? I always had 
the impression that the Jaw was the same as for quail—January Ist to 
October ist? Ans. You are right. We are preparing a revised table 
of Close Seasons on card board for gratuitous distribution, which we 
hope will be correct in all particulars. 

P. W. U.—I intend to spend some months at Little Falls,Herk. County, 
New York. *. Where couldI get good trout fishing within a reasona- 
ble distance of the above place? 2. What files and what tackle would I 
need’ 8. What would be the expense? 4. Would you advise me to buy 
a trunk pole for trout and bass combined in place of two, one for trout 
and one for bass? 5.Where is the best place to get an outfit? Ans. 1. 
Piseco Lake and the lakes adjacent about 45 miles by stage from Little 
Falis, 2. Assorted flies, medinm size, and ash or bamboo. trout rod 12 
feet long and not over ten ounces in weight, twenty-five yards of line and 
click reel. 4. No; good for nothing. Takea trolling rod, if you ex- 
pect to fish for bass or lake trout in MayorJune. 5. See our adverti3- 
ing columns. 

——_ soo __—_ 

Dr. R., Pittsfield, Mase.— What per pair is the price of Laverack pup- 
plies mentioned in Forzst anp StREAM? Ans. Mr. Laverack’s price is 
£10 or $+ goldeach. What is the price of a Laverack bitch or dog? 
Ans. £300r $150 gold, thoroughly broken, of course, and winner of 
several field trials. Is the dog the same color as the bitch? Ans. The 
color of the Laverack setters are generally about the same, with the ex- 
ception of the Blue Beltons and Black-tans, these animals having a good 
deal of white interspersed with lemon, orange and blue. The dog isa 
bine ticked and white. Is not 5 years rather old to import adog? Ans. 
For the uge of the sportsman, yes; for the use of the breeder, no. If you 
really want a pair of Laverack dogs the best pian is to send your orders 
on to us, stating the age, which should be two years, the color you fancy 
and the price you can give. Laverack’s price for his best field trial win 
ners are from £30 to £100. These prices do not include passage,feed and 
care by steamer. 


—‘‘Deal gently with the Herring.”—Isaac Walton. - 
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To Correspondents. 
scale 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tue Forest AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING ComPANY. Personal or private letters of course excepted. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 
CHARLES HALLOCK, Managing Editor. 


WILLIAM C. HARRIS, Business Manager. 
eS 


REMOVAL. 


Rosset 
The office of Forest AND STREAM will be removed early 
in April to the Iron Building, No. 17 Chatham Street, lately 
occupied by the Staats Zeitung newspaper, which we have 
leased for a period of years. This splendid location in 
Printing House Square we shall occupy jointly with our 
popular daily contemporary, the Hvening Mail. 
<0 —————_—__—__—_—_ 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
FISHERIES OF THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA FOR 1872 AND 1878. 


HAT the older civilization in the east should be de- 
voting its energies to restocking its rivers, may pre- 
sent no very novel features, but that the younger State on 
the Pacific slope should be working manfully for the same 
end, is indeed wonderful, and simply shows that California 
and Californians are keenly awake to the necessity of keep- 
ing in a fruitful condition those water courses which 
bountiful nature has endowed them with. While we in the 
east may lament over the loss of the horse, because the 
door was left wide open, California is doing her best, be- 
fore her horse is quite gone, to keep ber stable door well 
shut. 

The California Report, under review, embraces the oper- 
ations of the last two years and is quite thorough in char- 
acter. Most of our readers are familiar with Mr. Living- 
stone Stone’s journeyings from ocean to ocean, taking with 
him from the east our peculiar fishes and exchanging his 
finny commodities for the fish of the west. There is 
even something dramatic in the first incidents which mark 
this most novel transfer. Like most all human efforts, 
when success is almost within our grasp, some contretemps, 
some unknown quantity intervenes, and our plans are as 
naught. It is just circumstances of this character which 
bring out the pluck and courage of individuals, which in 
time helps them to overcome all obstacles. In March, of 
last year, Mr. Stone crossed over the plains in a car fur- 
nished by the Central Pacific R. R. Co., which cat was 
loaded down with tanks filled with black bass, perch, bull- 
heads, tautogs, eels, trout, shad, lobsters, oysters—aye, even 
the despised cat-fish; a very Noah’s ark of fish, all intended 
for California waters. Everything went on swimmingly. 











Fish all were lively, some eels died, occasional oysters gave 
up the ghost, when just after leaving Omaha, the goal 
almost in view, came ruin and destruction. There was a 
terrible crash, the train had run off the track, and tanks, 
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ice and everything in the car was in chaos, and the poor fish 
were scattered on the arid plains. Not a bit dismayed, 
Mr. Stone picking up the disjecta membra, telegraphed to 
Mr. J. R. Throckmorton, Chairman of the California Fish 
Commissioners, and under instructions the very next day 
Mr. Stone turned his face towards the east, intent on- more 
fish. This time some 40,000 shad were successfully taken 
through, 35,000 of them having been placed in the river at 
Sacramento, and 5,000 left in Great Salt Lake. In 1872 the 
California Fish Commissioners received from Professor 
Baird the ova of white fish, which they matured and placed 
in Clear Lake some 25,000 healthy young fish. The object 
of the Commissioners being to acclimate the white fish, 
breed them and distribute them later. In regard to the shad 
placed last year in the Sacramento, Messrs. Throckmorton, 
Redding and Farwell, the Commissioners, express the hope 
that at least ten thousand of them will return to California 
waters in 1876, but they add: ‘‘If such should be the case, 
and they are properly protected by legislation, it will be no 
difficult matter to breed from them a million of young fish, 
which in three years more will stock the entire coast. But 
to arrive at this we require some stronger legislation which 
will absolutely prevent the taking for food of the new shad 
as they come in; we require them all for breeding.” This 
coming year, providing the Legislature will give their aid, 
the Commissioners will send for all the food fishes of the 
east, in order to repair the unfortunate loss of last year. 
Quite wisely the Commissioners inform us that they have 
devoted a great deal of attention to the dissemination of 
such domestic fish as could be easily and cheaply transfer- 
red from one part of the State to another. From Lake 
Tahoe trout have been put in the South Yuba River and in 
Lake Merced. In concluding this most excellent report, 
the Commissioners, in expectation that this year the shad 
of 1871 will be due, request that the Legislature shall make 
an appropriation sufficient to allow the employment of some 
persons to look after the violations of the fish-law and see 
that the penalties are enforced, and in regard to salmon, 
they recommend the passage of a law, making the close 
time for salmon to extend from the first of August to the 
first of November. In the list of expendit».7es we take 
particular note of an item of $30 paid on March 8d of last 
year, as aregard for the first shad caught. There can be 
no doubt then that at some future day shad will run in the 
California rivers. We believe, as do the Commissioners, 
“‘that they are now on the road to success.” 
—___.§0¢@—__—— 


THE RETURN OF THE SHAD. 





HAD are reported as being more abundant this year in 
the Savannah River, in the proportion of five to one, 
than they have ever been known before inthat locality. In 
the Savannah River, in Wilmington Sound; and off the 
Ogeechee, they are taken in seines and set nets in great 
numbers, weighing from two to five pounds, and selling in 
the markcts at twenty-five cents each. So numerous are 
the nets that they greatly impede navigation. The unex- 
pected appearance of these immense numbers after a long 
period of comparative dearth, excites no little speculation; 
and inasmuch as their size shows them to be mature and 
full-grown fish, and the operations of the Fish Commission 
upon the Savannah River date back but a single year, it is 
evident that this abundance is not the result of thoseefforts, 
but is due to natural causes as yet unaccounted for. 

The historical record of four centuries shows that fish of 
numerous varieties have within that time disappeared from 
sew coasts and inland waters which they have frequented, 
and after longer or shorter intervals returned again; and 
these phenomena of absence and recurrence have heen so 
singular as to excite remark and institute most patient 
scientific investigation. But the most careful study has 
failed as yet to fully determine the causes of this migration, 
or to fix the limit of its range and the localities to which 
the fish adjourn. Most remarkable instances of these mi- 
grations are noted on page 88, Vol. 1, of Forest anp 
STREAM, where some reasons not purely speculative are as- 
signed for such phenomena. Mackerel, blue fish, shad, and 
all the herring family, are noted for their erratic and 
nomadic habits. Thirty years ago bluefish were not found 
along our coasts. Codfish are caught in localities one year, 
and vanish the next. The presence and absence at,long 
intervals of the herring on the northern coasts of Europe, 
are a matter of historical note. And now, it may prove 
that the sudden advent of the shad in the Savannah waters, 
is due to the same natural laws which govern the move- 
ments of these other varieties of fish. If so, the theories 
upon which our Fish Commission have based the present 
apparent necessity for artificial propagation and replenish- 
ment, are in some respects decidedly at fault. It may be 
that the shad, so scarce in our rivers for several years past, 
have not been diminished by artificial causes, but have 
merely taken a temporary leave of absence to other quarters, 
and are now returning ina body. And, as shad are anad- 
romous, like the salmon, running into fresh water to spawn, 
why may not the salmon also be subject to the same erratic 
freaks, and their supposed extinction in streams once re- 
sorted to by them be_due to their temporary absence in 
localities far remote? We do not assume thai such is the 
fact; for we are well aware that dams and artificial obstruc- 
tions have prevented their ascending most of our rivers to 
spawn, and thereby barred them out altogether. But what 
of those rivers where no dams exist, or did not exist for 
years after the last salmon disappeared from them? This 
assumption might seem to be a begging of the question 
were it not for the fact that migrations of the salmon trout, 
herring, and whitefish of our great lakes, particularly of 









Superior, have been repeatedly remarked, and places tha 
they had previously frequented became suddenly and wholly 
deserted without apparent cause. However, whether these 
crude speculations have or have not any weight or signifi- 
cance as respects migrations in general, the fact of the re- 
cent appearance of shad in immense numbers in the Savan- 
nah is a curious one, and will have to be accounted for in 
some way wholly independent of any efforts made toward 
artificial replenishment. 

If the argument be advanced that these shad must be the 
progeny of those planted and hatched three years since in | 
the Connecticut or Hudson, which are now returning from 
a journey far south—that they are but a detachment or 


division shunted off from the immense main body or 
“‘school” now working its way north, and that other divi- 
sions have been or will be shunted off at Cape Fear, Dela- 
ware, Hudson, Connecticut, and the Merrimack, respect- 
ively, we are at liberty to combat it by the fact that the 
shad of each of these rivers have their peculiar and dis- 
tinctive characteristics, which are so marked as to be easily 
recognized by experienced fishermen; so that the shad of 
the Connecticut would? instinctively return to their native 
river, and not put in at Savannah. If shad do always re- 
turn to the place of their nativity, surely the immense 
body of full grown fish now at Savannah cannot have re- 
sulted from the labors of the fishery commissioners, because 
the hatched-out fish of 1873 could not mature in a single 
year. 

The predatory or foraging range of the shad is very great, 
extending from Florida to the mouth of the St. John River, 
in the Bay of Fundy. In the Yarmouth River, Nova 
Scotia, they have sometimes been taken in large quantities. 
Our personal observation does not extend beyond these 
limits. The shad now in the Savannah may have been so- 
journing in the Caribbean Sea, or perchance taken a run 
down the coast of South America. But wherever they 
may have been, they must have deposited an annual record 
of their sojourn in the shape of spawn, and if civilized fish- 
ermen dwell on the streams to which they resorted, we 
should expect a statement some time hence of their un- 
wonted appearance there. The direction of the spring mi- 
gration is always northward, and the time occupied in the 
run from the Savannah to the Connecticut generally reaches 
from February until May. A very large proportion of the 
fish that are seen in market are spawners. The yield of . 
spawn from each single fish is so enormous as almost to 
assure the reproduction of the species from year to year, 
despite the accidents and enemies that beset and destroy it; 
and it may be that the old inhabitants of our northern 
rivers, for so long a time debarred from their ancient priv- 
ileges by dams and nets that prevented their ascending to 
spawn, are now returning with reinforcements to occupy 
once more. Perhaps some marine Mercury has notified the 
family that pass-ways have been opened through the dams. 
We shall watch with unusual interest the yield of shad in 


our waters this season. 
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ATTENTION, RIFLEMEN|! 
odtmctgieca ts 

O prepare ourselves for the coming international rifle 
contest we have not any too much time to spare. 
What is certain is that we are to meet at Creedmoor, some- 
time in September, a team of Irish riflemen who have al- 
ready shown themselves as the most distinguished marks- 
men in the world, and that in the selection of the individ- 
uals Major Leech, barring accidents, will very properly 
pick out the cleverest representatives from the Irish Rifle 

Association. 

That we have in this country many excellent marksmen, 
whose scores have been recorded by us, there is no doubt, 
but there may be better, end it behooves us to make the 
most careful selection. Untutored talent can be found in 
abundance—men of cool nerve, thoroughly acquainted 
with their arms, admirable at short range, but who have 
never in their lives sighted an object over 300 or 400 yards. 
It is exactly this fresher element which is desirable, pro- 
viding those who feel that they have it in them will com- 
mence, as soon as the season opens, rifle shooting at in- 
creased raages. 

It is to be understood that the Amateur Rifle Club, 
though containing within itself the strongest riflemen in 
the country, those who give close attention to both the 
theory and practice of arms and projectiles, by no means 
delegate to themselves the honor of being the picked con- 
testants who are to shoot against the Irish team. The 
Amateur Rifle Club simply expresses the desire to ‘exercise 
the best methods of selection. 

In our last issue we gave in full the address of the Ama- 
teur Rifle Club to American riflemen, and again copy the 
form proposed by them, which will render any rifleman 
competent to represent America in the coming contest. It 
must be remembered that none but breech loaders of bona 
fide American make can be used; that the rifles must not 
weigh more than ‘ten pounds; that the triggers must not 
have a pull of more than three pounds, and +hat all sights 
can be used save telescopic magnifying, and such as con- 
ceal the target so as to prevent the danger signal from be- 
ing seen. Any position will be allowed which can be taken 
on level ground without artificial rests. 

The following is what will most interest our numerous 
rifle shooting friends throughout the country, and we re- 
produce it, trusting it may be cenducive in getting together 
a team which will represent the north, the south, the east, 
and the west. We want to see at Creedmoor next Septem- 
ber New York and California; Maine and Texas, all with 

heir rifles to their shoulders, striking the bulls eyes square 
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ly, and representing, though drawn from distances thou- 
sands of- miles apart, the riflemen of the United States. 

It 1s requested that all native-born Americans who are 
interested in rifle shooting and who desire to form part of 
the ‘“‘team” which is to represent America in this match, 
will at once commence practising for the purpose, and will, 
on or before the first day of July next, forward to the sub- 
scriber a score of fifteen consecutive shots made at each 
distance named in the programme, in the following form :— 

——, 1874. 

I. A. B., hereby certify that the following isa correct 
statement of fifteen consecutive shots made by me at 800, 
900 and 1,000 yards, at - , on , 1874, without 
any artificial rests, telescopic or magnifying sights (target 
6x12 feet; bull’s eye 3 feet square, centre 6 feet square; 
bull’s eyes counting 4, centres 3, outers 2): 

AE CO WON 5.5 Hednéanvcactcausercqaanen total —— 
Be vaecwanne iis seeuengtianeendeeess co — 
PUMGE © isc pecasecccssinicsnoatetenieaecass co — 








Grand t0tehes fcc fds cd bc tase tek cede aos 














Rifle used, ; weight, — Ibs. (dead weight, without 
set or hair trigger). 
I further certify that I was born at —— —, State of -—— —, 
U. S. A., on 
Signature, 
Address, 
Sworn to before me, ——, 1874. 


Notary Public (or other .officer having similar powers). 





At some time during July or August, to be hereafter 
designated, one or more matches will be held at Creed- 
moor to shoot for places in the team. Notice of these will 
be sent to all forwarding these returns, as well as to the 
regular members of the club, and all, whether members or 
not, will be allowed to compete at them upon equal terms. 
From the competitors making the best scores upon thése 
occasions the Executive Committee will select a certain 
number who will shoot against each other until the best 
shots are definitely ascertained; and these, and these only, 
will be allowed to shoot in the team. The Amateur Club 
will provide the markers and pay all the expenses of these 
matches. Non-members of the National Rifle Association 
will, under its rules, be required to join it before practic- 
ing upon its range at Cree:tmoor. This, however, will cost 
but $3, and will be the only expense they will have to 
incur. 

The matter is one that appeals so strongly to your pride, 
not as riflemen, but as Americans, that it isto be hoped 
that the best shots in the country will come forward in 
this match. The gentlemen who have sent the challenge 
are very skillful riflemen (their average score in the match 
for the Elcho shield being 149.37 points out of a possible 
180, or 3.32 a shot), but there are many in America fully 
as expert, and if they can be induced to engage in the un- 
dertaking the result cannot be doubtful. 


Riflemen wishing to participate in the match will ad- 
dress J. P. Fairbanks, Secretary Amateur Rifle Club, No. 
194 Broadway, New York. 

Any information we can give to our readers, whether 
editorially or by letter, we will give cheerfully. The For- 
EST AND STREAM Will do all in its power to make the inter- 
national rifle contest worthy of its name. 

——_3 
OUR OCHECHOBEE EXPEDITION. 





E have received the following letters from Florida, 
the first from our occasional correspondent, S. C. 
Clarke, Esq., now at New Smyrna, and the second and 
most important from our own commissioner, Fred Beverly, 
dated at his camp on the Kissimee River. We regard the 
information contained in these two letters as very valuable, 
as indicating the almost insurmountable obstacles which 
make the Ochechobee practically inaccessible, and the diffi- 
culties which our soldiers of the Florida war were obliged 
to encounter and overcome in order to reach the stronghold 
of the Seminoles :— 
New Smyrna, March 14, 1874. 
Eprtork ForEst AND STREAM:— 

Dear Sir:—A gentleman just arrived from Capron, In- 
dian River, tells me that Ober left that place a week or ten 
days ago with a party for Lake Ochechobee by the Tampa 
trail, which approaches the lake on the west side, the only 
place where it is accessible at present. A party started for 
the lake two weeks ago via the upper St. John; they hauled 
their boat from Salt Lake to the head of the Kissimee 
River, intending to descend it to the lake. They found the 
river wholly choked up in places by the floating plants, let- 
tuce, etc. They got as far as Kissimee Lake, when Dr. 
Reed, of Savannah, the leader of the party, fell sick, and 
they had to return. They report that river and lake abound- 
ing in fish, and alligators of the largest and boldest descrip- 
tion; also plenty of deer and turkeys; but the country very 
impracticable on account of the water. I sincerely hope 
that Mr. Ober will succeed in exploring this terra incognita, 
if that can be called land which is mostly under water. 

Yours, &. : 8. C. C. 
_KisstmEE River, February 21, 1874. 

Dear Epiror:—We arrived at Fort Bassenger Ford, on 
the Kissimee, yesterday, at four P. M. As it will bea 
month before I can get another opportunity to communi- 
cate with you, I will not send a detailed account of our 
journey thus far, but will doso upon my exit from Lake 
@chechobee. We have walked sixty miles, have swimmed 
two creeks, and waded over twenty miles! The wheels upon 
which we hauled our boat have broken down twice, and, 
take it all together, the trip has been a rough one. We 
were a week en rovie, though but four days actual travel. 
I have with me three companions, a!l from_ the north, gen- 
tlemen well fitted to endure the dangers and hardships inci- 
dental to the expedition. The Kissimee at this point is 
but 100 feet wide, but very deep and rapid. The country 
along its borders is marshy, with occasional bluffs. Fish 
and game plentiful and very tame. We have a picturesque 
little camp, but shall occupy it but another day. As soon 
as a neighboring cattle owner, five miles away, can killa 
beef for us we shall start. Intend going in with a month’s 
provisions, ax the lake is said tobe destitute of game. 
‘Said to be,” but nothing regarding it is known even here. 
According to the only resident east of the Kissimee, there 
have been but three white men in the lake since the indian 


war. It is thought to be fifty miles distant from here by 
the river. 

‘ T hope soon to solve the problem of a route to the Oche- 
chobee, and give your readers an authentic account of its 
wonders. I am well provided to report upon its natural 
history. One of our party isa practical entomologist and 
botanist, another an angler of many years’ experience, and 
I do not doubt my own ability to properly investigate the 
fauna of the great lake. My camera, I expect, will con- 
vey a better idea of the characteristic features of lake and 
river than any written description. The ‘Forest and 
Stream” (the boat) survived the shock of her long land voy- 
age, and leaks scarcely a drop. In three days I hope to sail 
her upon the waters of Lake Ochechobee. In four weeks 
expect my report. I send this in to be mailed by our guide, 
who returns to Fort Pierce to-morrow. 

Yours very truly, FRED BEVERLY. 
oor 

In THE PicTURE GALLERTES.—Very certainly the two 
most. remarkable pictures of fish ever yet produced by 
an American artist are now .on exhibition at Snede- 
cor’s gallery, in Broadway. Familiar as are the lovers 
of Nature with those works which delineate her crea- 
tures, their acquaintance with fish subjects is com- 
paratively of a most limited character. The fish seen 
in what are called genre pictures are well known to 
to our collectors. Here fish are only accessories, and ave 
introduced simply with an idea of producing effects of 
light or color as are the ruddy copper kettles invariably 
worked up into Flemish pictures. We know, too, of fish, 
in the ordinary routine pictures, as either hung from a nail 
by a string, or, if varied a little, lying on the grass with 
the ever constant wicker work creel, the fish all dead, or, 
if portrayed alive, lazily disporting in the water with about 
the same effect as when we see a gold fish phlegmatically 
moving in an aquarium. Until the grand productions of 
Mr. Gurdon Trumbull, we never saw any pictures of fish 
where the artist attempted to produce that absolute spring 
for life, that mad frenzied terror, that startling degree of 
vital energy and electric force which a fish has when struck 
with the line. If painters have with their highest and hap- 
piest aspirations endeavored to portray animals in action, 
to make a horse on the full spring, or a hound on the jump, 
or a bird in rapid flight before Mr. Trumbull, not one has 
ever thought of giving to canvas the impressions of a life 
belonging to another organization. Need we say that the 
task Mr. Trumbull has undertaken must have called for 
the most patient and industrious toil on his part? The two 
pictures represent a trout and a black bass. The trout has 
the hook, has made his med rush, has snapped the frail 
tackle, and is over the fall with a plunge and a swirl, and 
you see him flash through the green water. So truthful is 
it, so rapid is the movement of the trout, that one expects 
the next moment to see him disappear and leave nothing 
but the pouring flood, with its flecks of white foam, within 
the gilt frame of the picture. This work shows the most 
astounding care; all those delicate, soft, pink points on the 
trout’s side imitate nature, and the wondrous, delicate, gos- 
samer fins absolutely undulate. The bass is quite as sur. 
prising as a picture. Who that has caught this game fish 
does not know that he is an angry fish, and fights to the 
death? The artist has caught precisely the energy of the 
fish. Every scale is painted faultlessly. It is not alone as 
a work of art that the picture is admirable; it has the merit 
of being a perfect ichthyologica' study. The amount of 
patient, discriminating labor which has been put into these 
pictures no one can tell. How many fish must Mr. Trum- 
bull have captured himself, and had escape from him 
before he caught in his brain the form, the manner, of the 
objects he has painted? 

At Schaus’ gallery there is a very characteristic picture 
by Ad. Schreyer—a horse yard, with cattle trough, in some 
Moldavian or Wallachian plain, where are crowded to- 
gether a number of horses, all anxious to drink. The horses 
jostle and push around the water, and one vicious fellow is 
lashing out his heels. The picture shows most vigorous 
drawing, and, though the color is sombre, the effect the 
whole work produces is most striking. A charming little 
bit of work is that showing an old gentleman in wig intent 
on fishing, painted by B. B. Knight. The line is in a fear- 
ful snarl, and tangled up, and consequently the old gentle- 
man is furious. Probably he has been working to get it all 
straight for the last quarter of an hour, and made it worse. 
The expression on the face of the old gentleman is ludi- 
crous to a degree; he seems on the point of cutting the 
gordian knot by tearing the whole line to bits. The pic- 
ture, of small cabinet size, is careful in every detail, and 
is a clever bit of humor. 

—__—__.§6¢————— 


THE AMARANTH DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION of Brooklyn 
gave the fifth reception of their third season at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on last Wednesday evening. The 
play selected for the occasion was Bulwer Lytton’s admira- 
ble drama of ‘‘Money,” the performance of which by this 
Society was so brilliant a success at their third reception in 
January that it was thought desirable to accede to the gen- 
eral request of their friends and repeat it. This Society 
deserves commendation for the excellent manner their 
dramas are placed upon the stage, and the able style 
with which they are performed. The receptions which 
conclude the evening’s amusements are exceedingly select 
in their character, reminding one of a private reception 
rather than a public entertainment. Now that some of the 
leading clergymen of the city of churches have taken such 
a strong stand in favor of public amusements the Amaranth 
have a noble opportunity to prove that a man may listen to 
the words of Shakspeare, Knowles, Sheridan, Goldsmith, 
and others, and still be a Christian gentleman, 


THE FRENCH SARDINE FisHery.—There are some 
turious facts in regard to the capture of the sardine: (elupea 
sardind) which we have never seen mentioned before, 
which we derive from Z’ Esperance du Peuple, a paper pub- 
lished in Brittany, France. We all knew that this delicate 
fish was caught with a net, but were not aware that with- 
out baiting the particular places where sardines resort to, to 
catch them in quantity would be impossible. This bait 
called rogue consists of the codfish eggs, which are collect- 
ed and salted in Norway for this especial purpose. In 1872, 
no less than 3,500 barrels of these prepared eggs, the barrel 
weighing 135 kilogrammes each, (about 290 pounds,) were 
consumed in France for the sardine fishery. All-kinds of 
experiments have been tried to substitute other kinds of 
fish eggs but without success. Something like our Yankee 
bait mills have been used, and even shellfish of various 
descriptions have been ground up and thrown into the sea 
in the hope of alluring the sardine, but without any good 
effect. In 1873 no less than 6,622,960 killogrammes of this 
Norwegian bait was consumed on the coast of France, 
worth the cnormous sum of 3,973,766 francs, the pound be- 
ing worth sixty centimes, or about twelve cents. Perhaps 
it would be worth while to try the experiment how codfish 
eggs from our own banks would do. Douarnenez, a town 
in the Finistere, occupies a leading position in the sardine 
fishery, and with a population of some 5,000 employs 783 
fishing boats and 3,886 men. In 1878 the catch of sardines 
amounted to no less than 4,425,690 kilogrammes, and of 
this large quantity some 2,115,752 kilogrammes were pre- 
pared in oil. Sardines sent from Douarnenez to the fac- 
tories where they are prepared are worth anout sixty francs 
the thousand. 

i 

—We have to thank our friends of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company for an invitation to be present at the 
launching of the City of Peking at Chester, Penn., March 
18. We are sorry not to have been able to attend, the more 
so as it was an event of no small significance as respects 
the shipbuilding interests of our country. The City of 
Peking is the largest vessel ever built, next to the Great 
Eastern. Her total length is 423 feet; beam, 48 feet; 6,000 
tons burthen. She has accommodations for 150 cabin and 
1,800 steerage passengers. She has two pair of compound 
engines, 54 inches stroke, and 10 cylindrical boilers of 5,000 
horse power Her coal bunkers have a carrying capacity 
of 1,500 tons. She is guaranteed to 184 miles speed. Her 
cabins are all elegantly furnished, and she is fully equipped 
with the most approved life saving apparatus. 
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Ovr Prize List.—Last year, during the holiday season, 
we offered an engaging list.of prizes. To day, by reference 
to our columns, it will be found that our prizes are of the 
most attractive character. We offer cricketing and croquet 
implements, foot balls, fine shot guns, fishing rods, and the 
very best of American breech-loading rifles. Those getting 
up clubs will do well to understand that for the highest 
prizes they can send three names in at a time, and that on 
forwarding the requisite number within sixty days they 
will be entitled to the same prize as if all the names were 
sent in together. Every prize offered by us will be of fine 
quality, and made by the best manufacturers in the United 
States, and forwarded free of charge. Croquet clubs and 
cricketers will find our list an excellent one. Those want- 
ing hunting or target rifles would do well to look to our 
columns. 

————_§-0e————_—_—_—_ 

BLOOMING GRovE Parx.—The Directors of the Blooming 
Grove Park Association last week elected the following 
executive officers for the current year, 1874-’75:—President, 
E. R. Wilbur, vice F. 8. Giles, resigned; Vice President, 
Edgar Pinchot. vice Saunders D. Bruce, resigned; Treasurer, 
Thomas N. Rooker; Executive Committee, Fayette 8. Giles, 
Genio C. Scott, E. R. Wilbur. 

Mr. Giles, who was the original projector of the Park enter- 
prise, and has been its president since the incorporation of the 
Association in 1871, resigned on account of busimess en- 
gagements demanding his absence in Europe; and Colonel 
Bruce, who has filled the office of vice president for three 
years, also pleaded manifold business duties. In accept- 
ing the resignations of these gentlemen, the Board grate- 
fully acknowledged their past valuable services, and ten- 
tendered a ununimous vote of thanks to each, recognizing 
the long devotion of Mr. Giles to the interests of the Asso- 
ciation in giving gratuitously that constant labor and atten- 
tion thereto which have so materially tended to bring it to 
its present successful condition. é 

On motion, the President and Secretary were appointed 
a committee to wait on the proper officials of the 138 R. R. 
to obtain excursion tickets to the park for members at a re- 
duced rate. 

On motion, Messrs. Dudley Field and T. N. Rooker were 
appointed a committee to negotiate with the Western Union 
Telegraph eee for a line of telegraph to the club 
house from Lackawaxen. 

On motion, it was unanimously resolved: to invite Mr. 
Frank Leslie to visit our park as the club’s guest in consid- 
eration of the active interest he has taken in our club as a 
non-member. : 

On motion, the annual dues for this year were fixed at 
fifty-five dollars, being a reduction of five dollars from last 
year, owing to an increase of membership. 

Mr. Fayette 8. Giles then made the following statements 
to the Board of works and improvements .necessary to be 
done at the park this spring; it was decided to push them 
as fast as funds could be obtained :— 

There should be ten bedrooms more furnished complete 
— first class beds, cottage furniture, and abundance of 
inen. 

The grounds around the club house should be picked over 
with grubbing hoes, and put into grass and lawn during the 
month of April, and the necessary grading done around the 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
Sporting Hews from Abroad. 


OLD, fog, soft ground, and winter shooting having put 
polo out of the question for the winter season, the 
noble game promises to flourish again with renewed vigor 
this coming spring. Unlike Pompey’s battalions, who were 
afraid of cuts in the face, the dandy guardsmen of the 
crack regiments and aristocratic horsemen seem indifferent 
as to the pretty hard whacks, consequent welts, and casual 
black eyes polo may administer. Our English contempo- 
raries inform us that this year Lillie Bridge will be the 
jousting ground. It is even stated that some of the most 
ambitious of the players, fastidious as to mounts, have 
sent all the way to our American prairies for mustangs, 
thinking them well suited for the game. Look out, ye gen- 
tlemen riders, for regular bucking termagants, as slippery 
as eels, and with collapsing backs, which, once set up with 
aspring like a steel bow, burst the girths and may send 
you spinning out of your saddles. The mustang is an ori- 
ginal little beast. who will not stand prosperity. He has 
mostly two moods. The one is the dogged temper, the 
other the irascible one, either of which is disgusting. 
Mount the sweetest humored man on a mustang—a real 
one—one whose mouth (the man’s) was never defiled with 
an oath, and when he leaves the saddle (pitched out, of 
course) he will be a turbid spring of profanity. If English 
polo players want a speedy little animal, let them send to 
Georgia, to one of the sea islands, fora marsh tackey. A 
charming little steed is he, always as fresh as a daisy, as 
quick in his movements as a mocking bird, and with sense 
enough to play polo with his heels, as the Chinese do shut- 
tle cock with their feet. Noble little fellows are they, de- 
scendants of a gallant race; for undoubtedly their sires 
came from Spain, and these traced their lineage back to 
those game little barbs on whose backs, on Andalusian 
plains, the Moors played; their games of djerid some five 
hundred years ago. It is true the real tackey may be hard 
to find. Our little difficulty destroyed many of them, and 
as to-day our colored brethren are not over kind to horse 
flesh, they may be rare. Pity it is that such a brave race of 
small sized horses, with so much pluck, go, and beauty, 
should be lost. Will polo ever be transplanted? Can it be 
found only in Thibet, India, or England? Have we no 





house to protect it from heavy showers of rain; also to get 
dirt to fill in enough to cover small stones in the ravine be- 
‘ow the house (leaving _— ones exposed), and extend the 
circle of croquet ground clear around in front of the house, 
and get it into grass, not make it smooth, but leave larger 
rocks, and at a future day put in a fountain and a large 
wire bird cage, &c., on it; also improve the paths and ter- 
races tothe lake. This labor two men, in two months, 
under Mr. Crissman, would perform in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 

Forty dollars on the branch road will cover it with dirt 
and put it in good shape, as the bed of it is now filled with 
pounded stones and ready to be covered; or say total two 
hundred dollars on the grounds and one thousand dollars 
in house. 

Two more nice fifteen feet Whitehall row boats, and a 
safe, wide twenty-five feet sail boat, should be placed on 
the lake this season. These will cost say about two hun- 
dred dollars. 

The water in Beaver Dam should be raised another foot 
early this spring, so as to allow the young fish of this 
season the feed and protection of the extra overflowed 
grounds. 

The dam was built there last year and the water raised 
till it passes off through the low grounds towards Lake 
Giles, where it is proposed to connect the two lakes with a 
boat channel This place wants filling in a foot, and the 
dam backed up a little higher with dirt. This can be done 
at an expense say of twenty dollars. 

It is of great importance to raise the water here this 
spring, for it will make the best inland duck ground and 
pickerel Jake to be had anywhere; in its present condi- 
tion it isinferior to none. 

The raise will make it passable for boats from the dam 
to the lake, and will make a beautiful excursion from the 
Club House across Lake Giles, then up the Beaver in boat, 
where the white lillies are in bloom, in which the Beaver 
abounds, and will present some beautiful lowland sceuery 
in contrast to the hills, 

The hatching races and trout pools in breeding park should 
also be built this season. Our present gamekeeper, Court- 
right, is a good man, and if we can give him one laborer to 
work with him, say two months, at a cost of fifty dollars 
for labor, they would make us trout works second in capa- 
city to none. lt will require about $75 worth of lumber 
and team work. 

Mr. Furman, of Maspeth, offers us the use of his patent 
brook shanty This system requires no handling, experi- 
enced help, nor expensive apparatus or buildings. We took 
Mr. Ramsbottom, the pisciculturist, familiar with this 
plan, to the grounds last year, and they are planned and 
mapped ready to go to work on. 

‘lxese works, when completed, will be no extra expense 










































































































being lucated in the centre of it. 

This makes funds required for these immediate improve- 
ments, &c., to wit: I urniture and linens, say one thou- 
sand dollars; Beaver Dam, say twenty-five dollars; trout 
works, say one hundred and twenty-five dollars; boats, two 
hundred dollars; or total, fifteen hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

‘This amount spent as above will improve the comfort, 
appearance aud usefulness of the Park tenfold, and it only 
requires hundreds now, where it has taken thousands get- 
ting ready for these finishing improvements, and if done 
now they will be worth thousands to the Club another sea- 
son in increased prosperity. 

The bottom ot the well back of the club house is many 
feet higher than the level croquet ground on the terrace 
below. This well has ten feet of water in dry times, and 
is fed by astrong spring sufficient to furnish a constant 
stream. A beautiful fountain can be placed on the croquet 
ground at an expense of one hundred and twenty-five feet 
of pipe to bring the water from the well, and it would have 
a strong head of water and might be conducted to a foun- 
tain on each terrace below. 

I would suggest that these improvements be carried on as 
fast as the funds at disposal will allow. Many of our best 
members have expressed their intention of passing their 
summer vacations there with their families, and if these 
improvements are finished and we get the ladies fully en- 
listed with us, we shall. undoubtedly complete our list of 
members by another year, and thus be able to make the 
Park all the most sanguine have hoped for and reduce the 
dues to a mere nominal figure.” 

This Association is by far the largest of its kind in Ameri- 
ca, and its domain is absolutely royal in its area and extent, 
being twelve miles in length and embracing about 12,000 
acres. ‘It is, in purpose and in fact, a wilderness park, af- 
fording the most magnificent hunting and fishing facilities, 
and including all tne necessary accomodations and appoint- 
ments of a first class summer resort for the families of 

* members. Deer are annually shot there in considerable 
numbers, and in two or three years more the natural in- 
crease from its breeding enclosures will make them abso- 
lutely abundant. Its membership includes nearly one 


hundred gentlemen from eight or nine different States. 





—We are requested by the makers of the Ward-Burton 
magazine rifle, to state that the new machinery necessary to 
manufacture their arms is not yet completed. Just as soon 
as it is ready, and they can meet the demand for their 
arms, which now surpasses their somewhat limited means 
of supplying, due notice of the same will be given in the 


columns of the Forest AND STREAM. 
——— oor 
—The foliowing is a score of a pigeon match shot by the 
j.uckeye Club of Warren, Ohio, on the 17th inst, for the 


champion’s badge, ten birds, tame pigeons :— 


vame, Score. Total. 
F.C. Freeman............. 101101001 1-6, 
Be ee BUM iaes sh cecids aves 10101 gFO 11 1-6. 
N. B. (2 ned wba abbyeosce ces 110110101 O46. 
S. C. Iddings ........... 100110411 OF 1-6 
Tie shot at five birds, 26 yards rise. 
Bic dveveics henner oe 3 3. 
eudssedevees ssuweb un 10100 —2. 
chic Sop aiics+¥0s0de en 00101 —2. 
7 NES ERA ene ee 1 0*1 11 4. 
W. A. Brvewarp, Secretay. 





—A clam measuring fifteen and a half inches longest 
diameter and ten inches the shortest, was dug at Chatham, 
Mass., last week. 






for our present breeding game park gamekeeper can care 
for them ds well as for the breeding park, these ponds 





give ful explanations in regard to polo. If the Forest 
AND STREAM has a mission, it is to introduce all new 
rational amusements which develop manly skill. 


—Dutchess has come to grief. And pray who was 
Dutchess? Why, she was a lady stag, who had been 
caught so often, then boxed up, and next had hounds set 
after her, and had been caught and chased over and over 
again so frequently that in sheer despair, on a late sad oc- 
casion, in perfect disgust she committed suicide by running 
full butt into a horse, and thus broke her devoted neck. 
We hear, too, of another stag, to whom no grace was given 
by the hunt, bolting into a lady’s cottage. Complaints are 
made that the stags chased are getting too slow, so there is 
a talk of crossing them with some Barbary or Japanese 
stags, in order to produce wilder animals, who may have 
increased speed and endurance. To stalk the deer in the 
Highlands is true noble sport, but to follow the stag with 
hounds, pampered as he must be in gentlemen’s preserves, 
is only a bigger kind of pheasant shooting. It may differ 
in kind, but scarce in quality. 


—-In mentioning the death of Baron Mayer Rothschild, 
we touched only on his turf career. Some few incidents 
in regard to his hunting tastes may still be interesting. 
There was a noble duke, of bluest blood, whose lineage 
was so old that his forefathers called William of Normandy 
cousin. To one of these the conqueror had given manse 
and field and broad lands, taken from the Saxon. Alas! 
in the first part of this century this ducal family were much 
out at the elbows, and bit by bit, notwithstanding entail, 
their property was diminished. In 1842 the nobleman was 
glad to exchange his old acres in Buckinghamshire, sadly 
encumbered as they were, against the Jewish banker’s 
ready money, and so the Rothschild hunt commenced. 
‘‘What! a hunting banker; an Israelite forgetting his ple- 
bian per cent. and given to the aristocratic chase?” cried 
the horrified country gentlemen and squires. ‘‘We will have 
none of it. Ladies and gentlemen all, as you value your 
dearest privileges you must give Sir Money Bags the cold 
shoulder.” But the Croesus was a genial man, a shrewd 
one perhaps, and took no notice of it. He made no dis- 
play of his enormous wealth, but went straight on, indif- 
ferent as to public opinion. The Baron collected the finest 
pack of hounds in England, the noblest steed of horses, 
secured the most efficient huntsmen, and proved himself so 
apt and eager for the sport that he won the respect of all 
the country gentlemen. Soon the. best hunting men in 
England were glad to follow the Rothschild hounds. But 
there is a dread huntsman who rides ever on, who strikes 
remorselessly; kings, emperors all go down before him, 
and financiers are but mortal. Old Hans Holbein painted 
this }icture centuries ago. 


—In the Zoological Gardens there has been a distin- 
guished arrival; no less than a specimen of the Asiatic ass. 
(Hquus onager). The animal was captured in the Runn of 
Kutch by Colonel Nutt, and an interesting account of how 
he was run down may be found in the Oriental Sporting 
Magazine. The chase commenced at 6:25 A.M., and termi- 


riders in the United States? Will no one pick up the 
gauntlet? Are there no broad expanses out west, grounds 
near military posts, where our own cavalry officers, fair 
rough riders, might try it? We should only be too glad to 












nated at 9:30, lasting about three hours, and the distance 
run over was forty: miles. The Field has an admirable cut 
of the onager, who must have been difficult to photograph, 
having kicked over the artist and his camera. In the As- 
syrian sculptures there is a very clever bit of work, show- 
ing how the wild ass was run down some three thousand 


years ago. 
Che Kennel. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS.—Any gentlemen wishing to 
purchase or ascertain the prices of Mr. Laverack’s, Mr. 
Macdona’s or Mr. Price’s English pointer and setter dogs 
or puppies, may apply to this office either verbally or by 
mail. 








a 
DANIEL WEBSTER SETTERS— RAKE 
AND RACHAEL, 


——¢—__—— 
T will doubtless be singularly interesting to give a true 
history of some remarkable dogs which once belonged 
to Daniel Webster. That this great statesman had an in- 
herent love for shooting and fishing is well known. The 
account of these justly celebrated animals which we place 
before our readers, is the only record extant, as there are 
but two gentlemen now living who can vouch for their 
triumphs. We have never published, nor do we intend to 
print any pedigrees, records or reputation of any animals 
that cannot be attested by persons of position and probity. 
Daniel Webster gave to G. W. Blunt, Esq., of New York, 
the pedigree of these dogs, and A. ©. Lawrence, Esq., in 
company with Dilke the breaker, has repeatedly killed fifty 
single snipe a day—all single points—over ‘‘Rake,” and Mr. 
Lawrence says ‘“‘that he never saw him make what would 
be called in a field trial, a false point.” ‘‘Rake” was re- 
turned to Mr. Blunt by Dilke, being perfectly trained and 
broken. Mr. Blunt shot over him one or two seasons. The 
dog dying in 1844 put an end toall pure bred Webster set- 
ters, assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. Rachael 
may have been served again, but that would not produce 
progeny of pure Rake and lachael blood. Therefore we 
say there are no Webster setters in the United States:— 
Epitor ForEsT AND STREAM:— 

The advent of Forest AND STREAM, to fill the place of 
a country gentleman’s newspaper, a publication whose chief 
aim is to discuss subjects which particularly interest the 
naturalist, the agriculturist and the botanist, as well as to 
keep pace with, and faithfully chronicle the principal oc- 
currences by flood and field, I regard as most opportune. 
During the past thirty years some very excellent papers 
have been published in this and other cities which received 
and deserved the entire confidence and patronage of the 
public, yet I may say that, in my opinion, until the intro- 
duction of FOREST AND STREAM none of them have quite 
come up to the mark in keeping pace with and recording 
the spor's of the ficld and the achievements of that trusty 
and truly noble animal of its accompanyment, the pointer 
and setier dog. o 

In the very full and complete reports of the performances 
on the ‘‘Turf,” we have every justice done tv the splendid 
and noble animal, the thoroughbred horse, while the 
pointer and setter, the trusty and ever faithful companion 
of man, and next to the horse, ‘‘the noblest Roman of them 
all,” has been as it were perforce in this country left entire- 
ly to his master and his friends to admire and discuss his 
wonderful and magnificent performances in the field. This 
sport, until about within the last fifteen years, with the ex- 
ception of a few, has not been thoroughly appreciated by 
the American people generally, although wel. understood 
on the other side of the water for its splendid qualities of 
open-air recreation and physical exercise, such as | believe 
nothing else in the world can give. 

In this connection I can assure you I have with very great 
pleasure marked from time to time the evident ability with 
which that department of your paper has been all along 
handled, and | am now convinced that at last the glorious 
old sport has found an admirer and advocate who isa 
thorough: master of this subject, loves the sport himself, 
knows whereof he speaks, and so far has treated it in all its 
phases with that ability, judgment and discretion which no 
simply theoretical writer could accomplish. ¢ 

The very interesting and instructive correspondence 
which has recently taken place between your paper and 
some of the more prominent sportsmen on the other side of 
the water, in relation to field trials there, (decidedly a new 
thing in sports here), together with very finely executed 
photographs, both in action and in repose of the winning 
bitch **Belle,” and also a very full and elaborate description 
and very lengthy pedigree of this now celebratéd animal, 
seems to have contagiously affected quite a number of our 
field sportsmen here, and some of the recent productions in 
the way of pedigrees, are certainly very amusing, interest- 
ing and instructive to some of the old sportsmen with whom 
I have recently come in contact. 

In speaking of pedigrees it occurs to me that it might not 
be uninteresting t0 yourself or perhaps to some of your 
readers to give you a few recollections of what wee called 
in their day the ‘Great Webster Dogs,” ‘‘Rake” and 
‘‘Rachael,” and whose arrival in New York created a 
greater sensation among the field sportsmen of that day 
than any that had occurred to my knowledge before or 
since. ‘They were stated to be a pesent from the Duke of 
Gordon to the great Daniel Webster on the occasion of his 
last visit to England and arrived here without any flourish 
of trumpets or any pretentious pedigree. The information 
given being simply that they were Octoroons, having been 
bred eight times dowr for a black and tan hound bitch, and 
a race of sturdy black and white setters then in the Duke’s 
kennel. It was said that they were experimental dogs and 
especially bred for the Moors in Scotland, and been 
broken, and hunted one season on use by the Duke’s 
keepers at Castle Gordon in Murrayshire, Scotland. They 
were full brother and sister, and in color black, white and 
tan—the great preponderance being black and white, with 
large clear tan spots over the eyes, tan on each side of the 
jaw and balance of the face; black and white, tan inside 
of all four legs, black and tan at the root of the tail, with 
long white silk at the extremity, all the rest of the - 
'y black and white in large patches. On their arrival 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


ack, if he reads this, willremember that Ruby is of his pure blood and 
I trust that he will correct his mistake. I hope you will publish the re- 
mainder of Mr. Laverack’s letter, for I assure you that all that relates to 
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Shot Gun and ifle. 











here they were delivered to a gentleman in this city who 
was at that time a great personal, political and sporting 
friend of the ‘Great Expounder,” and by him they were 





disposed of in the following manner:—‘‘Rachael” was 
placed under the care of Jake Mott, then a dog breaker liv- 
ing at the back of Williamsburg, Long Island, to be proper- 
ly cared for until the production of her expected progeny, 
as she had been served by a dog selected from the Duke’s 
kennel before leaving Scotland. ‘‘Rake” was sent to Tom 
Dilke, an Englishman, who was then the principal do 

breaker in this country, and, by the way, perhaps one o 

the best field shots that ever raised a gun. Dilke’s directions 
were to hunt the dog and make him perfect on English 
snipe, which was done; and while being at Pine Brook, 
N. J., lam proud to say that I had the extreme pleasure of 
shooting over him repeatedly, and since then | have seen 
and shot over a good many, and some good ones too, but am 
free to say that in all the attributes of a first-class field dog, 
speed, courage, style, perseverance, and nose, I have never 
seen his equal. Tall, lengthy, strongly, and beautifully 
made, with a body and limbs like a thoroughbred race 
horse, when at full speed in the open field, high headed, 
splendid action, fast as the wind, wonderful perseverance 
and endurance, always taking the scent breast high, and 
when under full headway, would suddenly wheel on-the 
wind and walk up to a single snipe the most incredible dis- 
tances. He had also asingular habit of chawing, as it were, 
on the wind and making a peculiar snapping noise with his 
jaws as he moved slowly towards the bird before coming to 
a dead point. 

All this would be very fine, if I could only say to you 
that I now owned some of his lineal descendants, or could 
tell you where they can be found, or trace directly and pos- 
itively any strain of his blood, but I am very sorry to say 
that 1 cannot, nor do I believe that any one else at this day 
can. That there were pups bred from him, I know posi- 
tively, for when in the possesion of Dilke, I saw him served 
to a very fine imported red setter bitch belonging to a man 
named Brown, a paper hanger, in Canal street, between 
Broadway and Church street. I saw the pups afterwards 
almost every day until they were six weeks old, four dog 
pups ony, the bitches were destroyed, and the very night 
before they were to be taken away by the different parties 
to whom they were to be presented, myself included, all of 
them were stolen from ths yard. Nor were all our search- 
es ever able to discover who were the thieves or what be- 
came of them, until nearly a year afterwards when it leaked 
out that they had been stolen by alot of hatbody manu- 
facturers who occupied the adjoining house, and the pnp- 
pies were sent into Vonnecticut, somewhere in the vicinity 
of Danbury. None of them, however, were ever identi- 
fied, and as they were ‘‘Rake’s” only descendants, with the 
exception of two bred and raised atterwards by his owner, 
both good performers, the last one of which he presented 
toa trieud in Illinois many years ago, which died soon 
afterwards without issue, there is now, therefore, no di- 
rect strain of blood which can be positively traced from 
‘*Rake.” He died at the country residence of his master 
in 1844, : 

For many years afterwards any dog having the least ap- 
pearance of black, white and tan about him was claimed as 
a ‘‘Webster dog,” such a reputation had he acquried in his 
short but brilliant career. The only one of *‘Rachael’s” 
pups left here was presented to Matthew Patterson, Esq., 
the District Attorney of the city of New York, and this 
also was handled by Dilke, and became afterwards the cel- 
ebrated dog ‘‘Tip,” whose qualities and reputation were 
equal to ‘*itake’s.” He was shot over by Mr. Patterson un- 
til his death, and at his death was bequeathed to Dilke, 
and on the death of poor Dilke which occurred soon after- 
ward, he was sold to go to Savannah, Ga., und there all 
trace of him is entirely lost. ‘lhe bitch died without furth- 
er issue, and there is therefore now no reliable information 
that can properly trace any direct or positive strain of 
blood from either of the great ‘‘Webster dogs,” ‘*Rake” 
and ‘*Rachael.” Yours, truly, V ERITAS. 

a 
LAVERACK’S SETTERS. 


deities 
The following letter from an officer of the U. 8S. A. in 
Washington, states emphatically that there,are pure bred 
Laverack setters in the United States, but: we think that 
Dr. Gautier did not buy his dog from Mr. Laverack in per- 
son, but purchased the animal from Mr. Gregory, of Jer- 
sey City.—Eb. } 
WasHINGTON City, March 21, 1874. 
EpiTorR Forest AND STREAM.— 
In your paper of March 19th you publish a portion of a letter you re- 
ceived from Mr. E. Laverack, dated Shropshire, England, March 6, 1874, 
which is headed as follows: “I have never yet sent or suld a dog or 
bitch to America.”’ Mr. L. then goes on to state ‘‘that there are a great 
many dogs, said to be pure, but are not so, but are crosses.” New, with 
all due respect to Mr. Laverack and yourself, let me here say that Mr. 
Laverack is misteken, if he means that the pure blood Laverack stock is 
not in this country, as the following will show: Dr. J. H. Gautier of 
New York, who is well knownin your city as being one of the best and 
most successful amateur sportsmen,and I will also add has no superior iu 
its details, purchased of Mr. Laverack, near Manchester, England, in the 
latter part of the summer of 1871, ‘‘Ruby,”’ born May 12th 1871, by Mys- 
tery out of Cora. Cora, sister to Nellie and Countess (Lewellen’s), get- 
ting 100 points, or perfection, at the 1872 Vaynol Field Trial. Countess 
getting 90 points the previous year. Cora was out of Laverack’s Moll 
3d by Laverack’s champion dog Dash. Mystery by Laverack’s celebrated 
dog Jet, out of Laverack’s Duchess. All the above, except Old Moll (I 
did not run out to Old Moll,as it would be of little use in this discussion, 
although I can give full pedigree of Old Moll) were bred by Mr. Laverack 
from the pure blood (supposed at that period to have been pure for 3% 
years) of the ‘late Rev. A. Harrison, near Carlisle, who bred Old Moll, 
consequently Mr. Laverack, having had his strain more than 46 years, it 
makes a continuous strain of pure blood for at least 81 years. -Dr. Gau- 
tier brought Ruby to this country in the fall of 1871, and he has her now 
in his possession. He purchased her of Mr. E. Laverack in person, and 
received from him the pedigree as above. I do not know whether Mr. 
Laverack knew that Dr. Gantier was an American or not; but such are 
the facts as I have stated above, and which cannot be d'sputed, as Mr. 
Laverack’s own signature to the bill of sale and pedigree of Ruby will 
forbid. Ido noi deny the possible fact that Mr. Laverack may have 
never sent one to this country, and admit that he never did; but that 
does not prove that his pure blood is not in this country. Please to 
make this correctiop for me—one who has read every one of your papers 
from its first issue. I am very tender, you see, on this point, and it is on 
account of my dog Duke (who was given me by Dr. Gautier), and 
whose lineage I will defend. : 

Duke is by Dan out of Raby; Dan by Dandy, winner of the 20 guinea 
prize at Newcastle. This is the pure Gordon strain, whose pedigree I 
have. Duke isa perfect black and tan, and is considered by all who have 
seen him to be the handsomest setter they have ever seen. Mr. Laver- 






































































pedigree and performarices will be eagerly read by all lovers of dogs. 
: : WR: 
Will Mr. Laverack please answer this?—Ep. 


Oo 
FOX HOUNDS OF VIRGINIA. 


——__>—_——_ 
LYNCHBURG, Va., March 19, 1874. 
Eprtor ForEst AND STREAM:— 


famous. 


perhaps as many as thirty thousand hounds in the State. 


successive hours in the open, on a burning scent. 


wheips with their parents. 


sion, followed the trail of a saw-log for several hours, at full speed. 


disease, suggests the mention of this remedy. 


other way. 


Cheering the pack is considered a very objectionable practice, as 
when they start they become very indifferent to the chase, unless the 
hunters are up with them all the time. If trained without cheering they 


ran all day whether followed by the hunters ornot. Jacos WAGNER 
BE EE 


—A correspondent has sent us the following pedigree 
and points of an Irish setter, named ‘‘Pero:”— 


“Pero” is a three-year old blooded Irish setter, as will be seen by his 


pedigree below. He is avery handsome dog of a dark, blackish hue, 
mixed with white hair, which gives him the appearance of being blue in 
color. The end and flag of his tail, which has been cut, is of pure white, 
as is also a diamond mark upon the crown of his head, these two marks 


being peculiarities of his particular breed. He is strongly built, witha 


deep and powerful chest. of medium size, and wears a coat of thick hair, 
which grows long upon his fore and hind legs, giving him a beautiful 
ferther. His head is large and full, showing great brain capacity, with 
deep jowls, and among those who know him, ne bears a high reputation 
for intelligence, obedience and great powers of endurance. 

In the field he proves his excellent qualities as a hard worker and good 
retriever, being perfectly stannch, and showing a wonderful nose, He 
very seldom loses either dead or crippled birds, although not quite so 
good as those who never lose any, of which I have read. His owner, 
with some friends, killed nearly one thousand birds over him last season 
in the western country, and his handsome appearance, as well as what is 
known of his performances among friends of his owner, has made for 
him eight engagements as a breeder for this spring, all first-class setters 
of good reputation. His owner thinks him the best of the many good 
ones he has owned, and although not willing to match him for money, 
yet feels that he would be among the first on the list when brought to a 
trial. 

He has never been permitted to make any public performances, and 
his reputation for beauty and ability remains only among those few who 
have seen him perform. His education has been principally confined to 
woodcock and quail or partridge, he never having hunted prairie hens, 
and very little on snipe. He is about having his photograph taken, re- 
trieving a snipe, for the adornment of his master’s smoking-room. His 
present owner procured him from Mr. T. A. Moore, who brought the 
mother, “Lucy,” from Ireland with him in 1871. “Lucy” was at this 
time with pups by the celebrated dog “Flash,” the property of a Mr. 
Blake, a wealthy gentleman of Bunbrosna Co., Ireland, living near West 
Meath. 

His pedigree, as obtained from Mr. Moore, is attached below: 








Pero. 
ceeds DeittdstinelNscneatsh chinese 
*wlash.”* “Lucy.” 
Pero. Gipsey. Bruno. Cassey. 


‘Lucy,’ the property of Mr. T. A. Moore, was. presented to him by 
Mr. Blake, who stipulated that she should be taken out of Ireland. At 
this time she was with pups by his celebrated dog ‘‘Flash,”” who was con- 
sidered to be one of the finest ability. “Flash” was sired by “Pero,” 
who was bred by Mr. Blake, and was the winner of many field trials in 
his own vicinity. He was the original dog of this breed who had the pe- 
culiar marks as described in his namesake, the subject of this sketch. 

“Gipsey” was a fine setter bitch, owned by Mr. Blake, by whom she 
was bred, and earned a splendid reputation. 

“Lucy” was also a fine setter, owned and bred by Mr. Blake, and had 
a good reputation as a hard worker and good retriever. “Lucy” was 


sired by “Bruno” out of ‘‘Cassey,” both Irish setters belonging to a Mr. 
Kelly, who was a friend of Mr. Blake and neighbor, he also being a lover 
of fine stock. Both these dogs had gained high reputations, which influ- 
enced Mr. Blake to make the cross with his own stock.” 





















































I have been delayed very much iu securing information for definite 
answer to your inquiries concerning the fox hounds of this State, and I 
see now that some of my information has been anticipated by a gentle- 
man at Winchester, who has written you on the subject. However, the 
theme is a prolific one, and interesting to lovers of sport. The gentle- 
men of this State, in ante bellum days, were notoriously fond of fox hunt- 
ing, and bred with great care both horses and dogs for that purpose. It 
seemed to be an amusement toward which they were peculiarly attract- 
ed, somewhat to the exclusion of others for which Virginia is quite 


English bred dogs were brought here very early in the settlement of 
Virginia as a colony, and from time to time since they have been import- 
ed, in order to keep up the stock. Although the number has decreased 
since interest in the sport has lagged, it is believed there is still a pack 
of flve hounds to be found on every ten miles square in this section, and 


The sport was popular in most of the other States south, but was by 
far more generally indulged in here than in any other one of them. The 
breed most preferred are the descendants of the regular English fox 
hound, black tan, and yellow tan. Good hunters and trainers combine 
the several requisites—speed, nose, stoutness and physique in a very 
happy way in a pack, by making it up of hounds respectively possessing 
those qualities. A pack, to be perfect, should contain one or more of 
each, some for extra speed, some with fine nose, and others stout enough 
to fight ‘‘curs’ that may run in on the pack. It is seldom that all these 
points can be found in one hound, and therefore should be regarded as a 
unit, containing all. The hound most preferred as a leader, is one of 
medium size, with long legs and vody. A female is gencrally selected. 
Such a hound has been known to make twenty miles an hour for several 


The system of feeding varies with different sportsmen, but the best I 
have been able to learn of is that generally adopted in this region, of 
feeding a hound on corn bread twice a day, to each, once in the morn- 
ing and again at dark. It is found that corn bread, baked in the shape 
of “‘pones,"’ with plenty of sais added, is the best food for all seasons, 
and of a regular diet; hounds will thrive best on it. Before starting on 
caase t he pack is well fed, at which time a little meat is given, especi- 
ally to the delicate hounds. It is usually the case that the purely bred 
female is delicate in her feeding. The whole pack, old and young, are 
kept, fed, and trained together, it being found preferable to tram the 


Among most sportsmen the drag is regarded unfavorably, and is not 
used to teach whelps; being productive of a want of reliance on the nuse, 
with a tendency to follow the trail by sight. An amusing incident 1s 
mentioned of a few young dogs, trained with a drag which, on one occa- 


_ Distemper is generally treated with a solution of copperas. The recent 
‘death of “‘Music,’’ a favorite fox hound in this section, owned by Capt. 
Albert McDaniels, of Bedford, and known far and wide for her many ex- 
cellencies, from being allowed to run in a chase while suffering with this 


In setting out for a chase, it is generally best to wait until the sun is 
about an hour high. If an early start is made, and a trail struck, the fox 
finding that he is pursued, gets too far ahead and throws the pack into a 
cold trail. If he has had time to lie down and is started from his lair, 
the pack will generally sooy pick him up. This suggestion isa good one 
to observe with red foxes, especially as they can seldom be caught in any 





GAME IN SEASON FOR MARCH. 


sane epohsil 
Snipe, Brant, Ducks and Wild Fowl generally. 


FOR FLORIDA. 
Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus) Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) 
Woodcock, Philohela minor.) Quail, Ortyx’ Virginianus.) 
— Plover, Curlew, etc., in great 
variety. 


spcauainetabaeainia 

LUnder the head of ‘‘Game, and Finn Season” we can onty specify wn 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our 8, eae jaling game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attemnts to assisi them 


will only create confusion.) 
tea 


—There is a weak place in the Game Law as respects an- 
telope. Although the deer have a close season, and veni- 
son has been excluded from the markets since March Ist, 
the Prong Horns, or American antelopes, are without any 
protection whatever, and our New York markets are now 
full of them. As the law now stands pot hunters can slay 
at all times, ad libitum, 1s many of the prong horns as 
they can find a market for. 

—Snipe first made their appearanee on the Potomac in 
the vicinity of Washington about two weeks ago, but the 
cold weather drove them south. On Saturday last the 
weather turned warm, and unless the cold snap of Tuesday 
has again discouraged them, they ought to be abuudant 
now. 

—A correspondent, W. R., of Washington, D. C., says:— 
‘‘T have just turned out on my country place here nine doz- 
en quail, and hope to have from 500 to 600 to shoot from 
next fall.” Such individual efforts aid materially to in- 
crease the number of birds throughout the country. 

— Wild fowl shooting is good now in Iowa. 

—In some portions of the country crows are substituted at 
shooting matches for pigeons. The birds are principally 
captured at Reedy Island, in the Delaware. 

-——We wish to call the attention of the State Sportsmens’ 
Clubs to a petition introduced to the Legislature last week 
and signed by the people of Hudson, to permit duck shoot- 
ing on the Hudson river with swivel guns between New 
York and Albany. A correspondent at Hudson, who 
keeps his top eye open, says:-— 7 . 

‘‘There are several owners of swivel guns living in the 
vicinity of Germantown, five miles below Hudson, who I 
am sure have caused the petition. The Assemblyman is 
from that locality. They used the swivel gun before the 
passage of the law eochdiibegs and have continued to use 
such gun to some extent near home, but would be arrested 
if seen using it near Hudson. Ducks are never very eed 
ip this vicinity, and if the numerous pot hunters were al- 
loWed to use the swivel without restraint, there would be 
no chance-for sportsmen with shoulder guns, 

Remonstrances to this petition ought to be sent to the 
Legislature, and the bill choked off at once. 

—The following letter from a young guide and hunter, 
a lad of seventeen, with whom we have often followed the 
carribou in the Nova Scotia wilds comes to us as a pleasant 
reminiscence of happy hunting days:— 

CasTLEREAGH, Nova Scotia, 
March 8th, 1874. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

When will I see you again? I remember when we went 
together from Colonel Purdy’s after game. Father got the 
picture of the dog, (the, portrait of Belle) and says he is a 
dandy dog, and that h® would like to have him out here, 
but I don’t think he would do for moose, which is the 
game I like. Haven’t we had good a good time a hunting 
ducks and partridges? Once you lost the heel of your 
boot, and your belt, and going back to the place some time 
ago I found them, and have stuck them up on a branch of 
a tree, to show you we Con’t forget you. Aint you com- 
ing back to have a good time with us this Spring? The 
carribou is very thick this year out here ani bears too. 
You must excuse mistakes, as-I can hunt better now than 
I can.write. Father and Harry Giled killed a big moose. 

From Danpy GAMBLE. 

[If any one should want efficient and honest guides, and 
thorough huntsmen, when stalking for carribou or moose 
or for trout fishing amid the Cobequid Mountains; we re- 
commend to them John Gamble and his son Dandy, the 
writer of the above. Ep.] 


—Messrs. Holstead, King and Lutes, with C. A. Robert- 
son, of St. John, New Brunswick, returned from a hunting 
expedition last week, bringing with them two carribou, one 
of them a splendid specimen. They report bad weather 
after Tuesday of last week, but tg to that they saw 
some twenty carribou and the tracks of hundreds of others. 

Another party of sportsmen. consisting of Messrs. W. J. 
Croasdale, P. Seduene, Jr., Robert Bossford, Dow Jones 
and Lafayette Somers, also spent a pleasant time in the 
woods in the same vicinity about the same date, and brought 
out thei: pair of carribou. —St. John Telegraph. 

—Some twenty gentlemen of Halifax, Nova Scofia, have 
organized an Association, with auxilliary branches in va- 
rious parts of the Province, for the protection of moose 


‘and other game. The efforts of the society will be used 


to have the existing laws thorougily enforced. 


—The Yarmouth (Mass.) Register says :— 

‘The Legislature has been petitioned by parties from Ply- 
mouth to repeal the law which prohibits the hunting of 
deer with dogs. This law, passed four years ago for the 

reservation of game in forests, has been enforced on the 

ape, and the result is, that the woods in the upper towns 
of the county are filled with deer, where before they were 
very scarce. The law has not been strictly enforced in 
Plymouth woods, and the consequence is, that few of these 
animals are found there. Our Cape people are aimost un- 
animous against the repeal, believing that the existing law 
is best calculated to make these animals abundant in the 
forests, and that hunting with dogs is calculated to exter- 


minate them.” 
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—We have received from a city correspondent the fol- 
lowing account of a day’s shooting within the corporation 
limits of New York, which, under the circumstances, may 
be considered truly remarkable:— 

BEEKMAN P.ace, March 6, 1874. 































—The Toronto Gun Club have elected the following of 
ficers for the ensuing year: President, James Ross, 
M: D.; Vice President, I. Maughan Jr; Secretary and 
Treasurer, A. McGregor. The objects of this club are 
for mutual improvemeat in the art of shooting; in 
assisting to enforce the laws for the protection of 
game in this province; for tiie collection and preservation 
of specimens of natural history, and for maintaining suita- 
ble club rooms and library. . 

The following handicap match at pigeons, at fifteen 
birds each was our last shoot. 

Yards. 


Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

One day my triend Bill suggested that we take along our rifies and his 
new breech-loading shot gun and test the same at target shooting. My 
friend’s mfle is a rather heavy breech-loading shot gun, and I carry one 
of Remington’s No. 45 bore. Accordingiy we deposited our guns, with 
plenty of ammuvition, in my light wagon, and soon were powl'ng through 
the park and then up the Boulevard to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street, thence through to and across Harlem Bridge to the Boulevard 


leading to Jerome Park. About two miles from Harlem Bridge we leave 

the ealews for the Westchester road. Two miles from this point, as | 19....J. Maughan..... 100110000000101—5 
we were crossing a swamp, two ducks were seen coming our way. Out | 16....W. London..... 011110100000101—7 
comes Bill's breech-loader and both are brought to bag. *‘Goodenongh, | 16....R. Morrison..... 010110100000001—5 
Bill,” Iexclaimed, and now we'll try our rifles.” “Hold on, now, old | 18....W. Bugg....... 00001101101001 6 
sport,’ said Bill; “I know where we can get a few gray squirrels.”’ ‘‘All 18... . We. GE ....n oon 00100001110100 1— 6 
right,” said I, and then we continued our way across the swamp, took | 18,...J. Morrison..... 101011101010 11 1—10 
the first road to the right and there bagged three gray squirrels. Return: | 16....Ceo. Oakley..... 0011001010101 0 0— 6 
ing to the main road, Bill left the wagon to put a target for rifle practice | 16,...R. Ardagh....... 1010110100000 cee 
at two hundred and fifty yards. I remained in the wagon, when, looking | 18... . A. McGregor....0000110010101 ae 
south, I saw for a few moments an immense eagle hovering in the air, | 99), | 6G. Pickering. 1107000100101 ie 
and then alighting in asmali belt of woods. I signalled at once toBill, | 146,.,..T. Loudon...... 010111000000 aes 
who sprang into the wagon. When within about three hundred yards of 91....J. Taylor ....... 10 1-14.01 70601 2 1 200—10 
the noble bird, Bill carefully descended to the ground, and taking his rifle is....J. Ross fee ene 00110110 al 


in hand, walked in the rear of the wagon. Thus we proceeded until we 
were within about 125 yards of our game, when suddenly the bird became 
frightened and arose majestically in the air. “Give it to him,” I ex- 
claimed, but I was answered by the sharp crack of Biil’s rifle, and the 


J. Morrison and J. Taylor tied and shot off at five yards 
further back at five snow birds each with the following 
result. 


noble bird is seen to wheel suddenly in mid air and then drop dead, lodg- | Yards, 

ing on the branch of an oak tree, about seventy-five feet from the ground. | oo i a = 

The bird was killed, but now arose the question how to retrieve him. I | 5 a ei J. Mort ison....0 110 1—8 
BG vce ARPT os wave 0010 1-2 


secured the horse to a fence; and assisted Bill to throw clubs and stones 
until oar arms became so sore that we were compelled to desist, and 
night coming on we left his eagleship remaining on his lofty perch. On 


J. Morrison is thus the winner of the third case of birds. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH. 


the following morning, shortly after sunrise, we stood again under the 
aforesaid tree and found the eagle “still thar.’ After exhausting all 
means at our command, we tried the effects of my rifle upon the branch, 
and at the third shot downcame the branch with the eagle thereon, and 
as impossible as it may look to you, that branch measures a trifle over 
three inches in diameter! Ihave the eagle (now preserved) and a por- 
‘tion of that branch in my possession, which I would be only too happy 


to exhibit to any doubtful reader of your valuable paper. 


And now, dear ForEst AND STREAM, I think the above is a remarkable 
good “‘bag,”* taking in consideration the comparatively short distance 


from the city, and in fact within the comportion limits. M. 
pisnkancipiecine 


—James Ward of Canada and Ira Paine of New York, 
will shoot a match at pigeons on Saturday March 28th, on 
the grounds of Fieetwood Park. Each to shoot at fifty sin- 
gle birds from hand groundtraps. Rhode Island rules, and 
twenty-five double birds, Forester Club rules of Buffalo to 


govern the double rise. 


—The Woodside Shooting Club of Long Island will hold a 
grand pigeon shooting match on April 4th, to contend for 
the Cameron Challenge Cup, fifteen birds each. Twelve 


competitors have extered their names. 


—A matchat pigeons took place at Dexter’s Long Island, 
on the 19th, between Walter Ireland and John Green, both of 
Brooklyn, for the championship and a purse of $200 a side, 
at fifty birds each, find and handle for each other; Long 
Island rules to govern. The birds furnished by Green 
were of a very high order, nearly the whole of which were 
direct drivers, while those of Ireland were of the poorest 


kind. Mr. D. Green acted as judge for his brother, Mr. 
Gatewin as judge for Ireland, and Mr. Lanphier as referee 


A large amount of money changed hands, for not vithstand- 


ing Mr. Green had everything his own way, as_ regards fine 


birds, good trapping, &c., he was cumpletely shot toa 


standstill. The following is the score:— 
Green—0111110111111108011011010111 

11111010001101100—81. 
Ireland—101111101110111111111011111 

101111011100111011 1—#86. 


shdigpcats 

—dAn occasional correspondent at Toronto writes us that 
the Junior Gun Club, of that city, intend to hold a grand 
pigeon match on Good Friday; also that they have just 
rented and started some very elegant and comfortable club 
rooms. 

—Having been requested to test the Remington double 
barrel breech-loading shot gun by a number of correspond- 
ents, we engaged an expert, who seut to us the following 
report: 


Nos. 








Sy ee a 
Set 218 Sara eal Fi eet yy 
Name 2. a a S 4 oe Se / 5] es 2 
of eg ° & a E 7S go | 2 z | 8 
Gun. + | " 8 " )38/8/% 8 
= 
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Remington. (84 Ibs. Lae . po Se ee 
Remington, (6FTom | TE ar. ikon) 40 ]80 im) Bin. Ta | 
‘ 1 


80 in.! es to | 89 | $45 
to to 
| 15} 50 


12 P dr. (3 oz. 


Remington. (84 Tbs. 
| 
The target was made of ordinary coarse brown paper. 
Toronto, March 23, 1874. 
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Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

There wasa match here recently for a silver cup, between Mr. J. 
Thompson and Mr. C. Pickering (holder), at 21 snow birds, 18 yards 
rise, 80 yards boundary, on Davy Race Course, of which the following is 
the score: 

J. Thompson—1 100111101 71101111111111101 
111 1—Total, 2. 

©. Pickering—11111111011111001011011110111 
1 1 1—Totel, 25. 

As the two gentlemen tied on birds they agreed to retire back 5 yards 
and shoot it off. 

J. Thompson—1 1 1 0 1—4. 

C. Pickering—1 0 1 0 retired—2. 


J. Morrison was referee. 
J. Thompeon is thus the winner of the cup. He has to hold it one 


year and shoot every six weeks, if necessary, before it becomes his prop- 
erty. Yours very truly, Toronto Gun CLUB. 
*No bird, got another, but missed. 
+Fell dead one yard out of bounds. 

























—From the Irish Times of March the 2d, we learn that the 
Cunard Company have with great liberality undertaken to 
convey the Irish Team to New York and back at the cost 
of asingle fare. In regard to the heavy expenses to be 
met by the individual members of the team, the Jrish Times 
says that ‘the least that Ireland can‘do.under the circum- 
stances, is to defray the expenses of this advance into the 
territory of the antagonists of our champions. We are 
all proud—nationally proud—of the prowess of our Irish 
team, and it is really too much to require its members to 
defray all costs incurred in an effort to uphold the honor 
of this country rather than their own.” 

In reference to this article, Major Leech under the same 
date replies, thanking the Dublin Press for their generous 
support, and stating that ‘“‘six of the men who shot last 
July at Wimbledon, when the Irish eight won the Elcho 
Shield, have accepted my invitation to join the American 
team.” In regard to the general public giving their aid to 
defray the expenses of the Irish team, Major Leech says. 
‘‘My application to the Cunard Company (in behalf of the 
team) I made on public ground, I considered it a legitimate 
suggestion, but beyond that I sought no extraneous aid to 
our enterprise, nor have the gentlemen who propose to ac- 
company me had any such inducement held out to them.” 
Saunder’s News Letter, a leading Dublin paper, in regard to 
raising funds for the expenses of the Irish team, says that 
‘it would be a graceful and well deserved compliment to 
Major Leech and the members of his spirited teain.” 

On our side we are glad to state that similar liberality is 
being shown for our own men. Before our team can be 
selected, there must be months of preparation. Doubtless 
in some cases, distinguished riflemen yet unknown to fame 
will be discovered, who will have to come to Creedmoor 
from distant parts of the country, and who must work 
steadily, in order to be up tothe mark. The handsome 
contribution of the Messrs. Remington mentioned in our last, 
also that of James Gordon Bennett Esq., show that our 
people will give all the aid they can. We trust to mention 
shortly that other well known rifle manufacturers, and pri- 
vate individuals, will give their quota in aid of the coming 
International Rifle Match. . 


—The Secretary of the Amateur Rifle Club is in receipt 
of numerous letters from riflemen in various parts of the 
Union, who are desirous of entering into the lists, to shoot 
against the Irish team. We produce a characteristic letter 
from Texas Jack. It would be something decidedly original 
to chase a ‘‘flying buffalo,” and to see a member of the 22d 
dropping the infantry, assume the cavalry, and mounted 
on a charger, gallop up and try his Remington on it at 100 
yards. 
cect saat 
MANSFIELD, Ohio, March 18, 1874. 


F. P. Farrsanks, Esq., Secretary Amateur Rifle Club; 

Dear Str—I have noticed with pleasure the action of the Amateur 
Rifle Club in accepting the challenge of the Wimbledon champions, as it 
will give an opportunity of settling the relative status of our riflemen, 
when compared with those across the wter. If time, business and cir 
cumstances permit, T will strive for the honor of a place in the American 
team. If practicable would not the interest of such a meeting be much 
enhanced by an additional programme that would include different 
modes of shooting, such as practice in the saddle, &c., which is the 
Westerner’s “long suit.’ Feeling certain that ateam can be assured 
hat ‘‘can trot low down” in the averages, I remain respectfully yours, 

JouN B. OmonuNDRO, “Texas Jack.” 
a 
Toronto, March 19, 1874. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

The first annual meeting of the Any Rifle Association of Ontario, was 
held here on the 17th of March. The object of this association is the en- 
couragement of long range shooting. The officers elected are as follows: 
President, J. J. Mason, Hamilton; First Vice President, W. M. Cooper, 
Toronto; Second Vice President, Major Cotton, Kingston; Third Vice 
President, J. McDonald, Guelph; Secretary and Treasurer, T. II. Marsh, 
Toronto. The council consists of ten members, besides ten office bear- 
ers, and they were selected from the east, centre and west of Ontario. It 
was decided to challenge the Irish team, who are coming out to compete 
with your riflemen, toa match to be held here. We also hope soon to 
have 4 trial of skill with our Ameuican cousins. Yours truly, 

T. H, Mansn, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





























Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN MARCH. 


—__~.—_—— 
Speckled Trout. Land-locked salmon 
Salmon Trout or Teague. 
Exception is made inthe State of Pennsylvania, where the close sea- 
son does not end until April. In New York, the season begins on the 
15th of March and in Massachusetts on the 20th March. 


SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bass. 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, 

——_>—_—_—_. 


—Anglers are patiently waiting for the interior streams 
to open, and there is every indication that more than the 
ordinary number will visit the Adirondacks early in the 
season, which usually opens late in April or early in May. 
A large number are already booked for the numerous 
streams in Central New York, particularly those in Oneida 
county. We shall advise our readers at the earliest mo- 
ment when the streams are in condition. 


—We understand that Mr. E. R. Wallace is about révis- 
ing and enlarging his ‘‘Guide to the Adirondacks,” a most 
valuable and reliable book. 

—The first shad of the season was caught in the Hudson 
river on Saturday last by Harry Goodspeed in his nets off 
Fort Lee. The first shad here always bring high prices, 
sometimes as much as ten dollars each. 

—The Calais (Maine) Times says that parties have been 
catching trout and land-locked salmon in the open water 
just below the dam at Vanceboro the past week. Brook 
trout over eighteen inches long have been caught. 


—On March 16, Dr. Wynne, of Brooklyn, took a trip 
down the Island to Smithtown Branch, and after a few 
hours’ fishing captured twenty-nine fine trout, one of which 
weighed seventeen ounces. They were caught in the 
stream with the fly. Several parties came on the cars 
having good messes of trout in their baskets, easily taken 
out of preserves, partly by net and partly by hook. 

—In our last we gave notice of a suit to be brought by 
H. J. Bishop, the owner of the Trout Preserves at Long 
Island, against Nat Miller, Nelson Hawkins, (white man), 
and Jacob Carl, (colored), of Brookhaven, for stealing trout 
from Mr. Bishop’s ponds. The grand jury of Suffolk County, 
which held their meeting last week, brought in true bills 
against the above mentioned parties. Hawkins gave bail 
for his appearance in the sum of $1,000, the other two, in 
default of bail, were committed to jail. Mr. Bishop’s evi- 
dence seems to be so far conclusive in pointing out that 
Hawkins was the leader in this robbery, and that the other 
two men were his tools. This case is an important one, 
and we trust that justice will be done. As it is a matter of 
great interest to the pisciculturists, not only of Long Island, 
but of the United States, we trust Mr. Bishop will receive 
all support and encouragement in the protection of his 
property. 

—The Fish Commissioners have distributed one million 
salmon trout to the small lakes of the State this winter and 
have six hundred thousand more on hand which will be 
distributed within the next tendays. Seth Green is author- 
ity for the statement that there are 647 lakes in this State 
to say nothing of ponds and streams. P 

—The act incorporating the ‘‘Massachusetts Anglers As- 
sociation,” has been signed by the Governor, and the first 
meeting of the incorporators was held at the Parker House 
Boston, on Monday evening last. R 

—We have received the following telegram from Ottawa, 

Canada:— 2 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 
_ The anonymous letter signed ‘‘Salmo Salar,” in your 
journal of 19th, instant, is a tissue of stale and often re- 
futed falsehoods from beginning to end, imposed on For- 
EST AND STREAM by Joseph K. Boswell, of Quebec, the 
owner of some private salmon pools on Jacques Cartier 
River, that he has not himself intelligence or enterprise to 
preserve, but has pestered the public and his neighbors 
about for eight years past. 8. P. Bauser. 

The statements made by Mr. Boswell we are not pre- 
pared to gainsay or controvert. They seemed to us to wear 
at least the semblance of truth. If they are wrong, or ex- 
aggerated, or post-dated by a period of eight years, we are 
extremely glad to know it, for our sympathies are all with 
the fishery officials, and we have been personally cognizant 
of their efficiency and honorable administration. As lo 
any personal or political elements that may enter into the 
controversy, we ou this side of the line disclaim all acquaint- 
ance therewith, and do not wish to be mixed up with them. 
But our columns will always be open toa hearing from 
both sides of any legitimate, practical question. 

—The catch of New England fishermen in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, during the year 1873, is estimated as being 
worth $7,000,000. 

—A letter from New Smyrna, East Florida, dated March 
10th, says:— 

“Tam out fishing every day with Mr. L. Yesterday we caught about 


120 kingfisn, pigfish and young bluefish, say 1 Ib. each. To-da 
three or four channel bass (redfish) and some salt water eon, P The 


weather has been too cold for good fishing—thermometer at 7 A 
day, 50 deg. The best bass fishing is in April, May and Jane. tthe 
is overrun with Northern tourists and invalids.” 


—‘The Association for the Preservation of Fish” is the 
title of an organization just completed at Little Falls New 
York, with the following board of officers:—Hon. Wm L 
Skinner, President; Watts T. Loomis, Secretary; J. J Gil- 
bert, Treasurer; C. B. 8. Fonda, H. Clay Hall, James M 
Smith, and A. H. Greene, Directors for the first year. The 
direct object of the club is to stock and protect the Mohawk 
river. " 

—A protective game club has just been organized in Sa- 


vannah, Georgia, = 
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Hachting and Boating. 


All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. 
eSiacestibbesctlicaete ; 
HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 








DATE. BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST’N 
2 ee h. <— ar h. m. | h. m. 
March 2% .... .. oa . ae 3 2 2 34 
Meret: 22. 2.0.00 | 7 39 4 24 | 8 39 
March 28...... . 8 3 5 20 ; 4 35 
March 29 9 8 6 9 | 5 23 
March 30 10 6 6 52 6 6 
March 31.... 10 45 | 7 29 | 6 45 
RU Riis sienne at 11 20 8 1 7 w 
CANOEING. 
—_——_>—_—- 


NUMBER THREE. 





F any boat builder should embody in a canoe the few 
hints relating to model and dimensions published in our 
last issue, the result of his labors would approximate more 
nearly to the Nautilus type than any other, although differ- 
ing from Mr. Powell’s drawings in particulars. Should a 
person desire a canoe exclusively for paddling, the draught 
of water might be diminished by limiting the depth of keel 
to one inch, but we should advise no other alteration. In 
open water where the sheer might be considered a disadvan- 
tage from the fact that the increased freeboard would pre- 
sent greater resistance to the wind, there would b a with 
the wind, and it would then be found that the Huoyancy 
and dryness resulting from the sheer, would much more 
than counterbalance any evils attending it. And on the 
other hand, in those waters so sheltered that a sea would be 
impossible, it is not likely much wind would be found. 

Our intention in these remarks on canoes is simply to 
give a few general hints so that the boat builder employed 
py any of our readers may not be left entirely to the devices 
of his inner consciousness as to model, the position of masts, 
&c. Of course the details of build and finish will have to 
be left entirely in his hands. Canoeing is of so recent a 
date in this country that but few boat builders have had an 
opportunity of trying their capabilities in that line, but 
with drawings and specifications any good shell builder 
should be able to turn out a very respectable canoe. How- 
ever it would be cheaper for the purchaser to employ if 
possible a man who has had experience in this line and 
who would have on hand the various castings, cleets and 
mast tubes, and it gives us pleasure to be able to mention 
Mr. Jarvis, of Watkins, N. Y., who has had experience in 
building canoes in England and whose work in this country 
we have seen and heartily approve. We learn that Mr. 
Wm. Byles, of Harlem, and Mr. J. Everson, of Greenpoint, 
also build canoes. This list ot three comprises all the boat 
builders in the United States who have had any experience 
in canoes that we have heard of. 

The price of a canoe of course depends upon the materials 
used and the style of finish, We presume a canoe, such as 
we advised in our last number, would cost for the hull, 
rudder, foot steering gear and paddle, in the neighborhood 
of $130, and that-a canoe of the same dimensions, but with 
pine or canvass deck and less beauty of finish, could be had 
for $100. The more expensive boat would probably be the 
cheaper in the end, however. The cost of fitting the boat 
with sails would also vary with the style of rig adopted and 
the materials used, but we should say that the three sails, 
as in woodcut beiow, jib, sliding spreet, main sail and dandy, 
with the spars and sliding gunter, ought not to cost more 
than $15. 

However, should the canoe be intended for a fast and 
quick working vessel under sail, there is no item in her 
cost where too much economy would be so disastrous as in 
her rig. It is absolutely necessary that her sails should stand 
perfectly. . A flapping leech in a boat as light as a canoe 
will injure her speed and make her sluggish in stays to an 
extent that no one but an enthusiastic canoeist who loves 
his boat and watches her every mood, can conceive. All 
the gear should be properly rove in such a manner that 
there would be no probable chance of its fouling, for it 
often happens that the canoeist cruising merrily under all 
sail, sees to windward a remonstrance against so much 
canvas and finds it desirable to shorten sail with great ex- 
pedition. From three whole sails to bare poles, should not 
take one half minute in a properly rigged canoe handled by 
an expert sailor. In rigs, as in models, we purpose to de- 
vote our space to one kind only, and by so doing, only de- 
sire to express our personal approval of that kind without 
intending to detract in the slightest degree from the merits 
of the others. In models for instance, we have no doubt 
some of our readers would prefer the Ringleader, Wide- 
awake or Rob Roy; we differ from them, but do not doubt 
we could meet on the common ground that any canoe is 
better than no canoe. 

Of rigs, no end have been tried, among which were the 
lateen, settee, Chinese, standing lug, dipping lug, revolving 
lug, lug spreet sail,sliding gunter, and sliding spreet. The last 
mentioned rig, although not as simple as either the standing 
lug or sliding gunter, has many advantages—holding a 
better wind than the former, and permitting more canvas 
than the latter would with the same length of masts. 
Ordinary cotton sheeting is about the proper weight for the 
canvas of carioes and can be procured two yards wide, 
which will admit of the sail being cut in one piece. Bight- 
ing the canvas and stitching with the sewing-machine in 
imitation of ‘‘cloths” about five inches apart, has a very 
pretty effect, and is of service in keeping the sails in shape. 
All canoe sails should be cut in such a way that the selvage 
of the sheeting will form the ech of the sail. In the case 
of a large main sail it is well to have it ‘‘tabled” in addi- 


























FOREST AND STREAM. 


answers very well for this purpose. 


sail drawing. 


tion in detail of the sliding-spreet rig. 








1—Air tight compartments. 
2—Tube for main mast. 
8—Forward yoke for foot steering gear. 
4—Forward hatch, with cleets for running rigging. 
5—Sliding bulkhead with back-board. 
6—Locker for stores and provisions. 
7—Tube for dandy mast. 
> 0 


Royal ARTILLERY PaRK, | 
Halifax, N. 8., March 1], 1874. § 


Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 


I see in Forest AND STREAM of March 5th a paragraph on ‘‘Canoeing,”’ 
under the heading Yachting and Boating. It is a subject in which I take 
some interest, andof which I think I may say without boasting, I have 
some practical knowledge, having paddled in various canoes in different 
waters, from the.canoe of the Andaman islander, in the Bay of Bengal, 
to a racing shell canoe on the Thames at Hammersmith, although I have 
not recoded my experiences in print, or even joined the R. C. C. or the 


“Cruising Club.”’ 
May I notice a few points in your article? 


Mr. Macgregor was not the inventor of the modern “civilized” canoe 


by any means. They were known and used in England some time before 
the publication of his work. In 1863, when I was at Aldershott, canoes 
very similar to the ‘“‘Rob Roy,” were in use in the canal there, and it was 


acommon thing to take short cruises in them. Mr. Macgregor, too, if 


I remember rightly, in his book, mentions meeting a manin a canoe 
on the Rhine, who accompanied him for two or three days. 

I have tried sailing canoes, have examined the ‘‘Nautilus,’’ or at least 
Nilssenger’s canoes of that type, the ‘‘Wide Awake,” and similar inven- 
tions. The conclusion that I have come to is, that a ‘‘sailing canoe” is 
practically useless, as far as beating to windward is concerned. Toa 
certain extent they will go to windward under sail (reminding me of Dr. 
Johnson’s remark on the dog walking on his fore legs: ‘He does not 
do it well, sir, the wonder is that he can doit at all,”’). For cruising 
purposes they are far inferior to the ‘‘Ring-leader” or the ‘‘Rob Roy.” 
and I have yet to learn that a ‘‘canoe’’ 14 feet long, 28 inches beam, and 
drawing 6 inches of water, will sail either as fast or as pleasantly as a 12 
foot dinghy with a centre-board. 

The true us@ of a canoe is for cruising purposes in inland waters diffi 
cult of access in ordinary boats; and a sail, except when the wind is 
abaft the beam, is simply an encumbrance, Yours truly, Cc. U. D. 

oe Oo 

—The schooner yacht Curlew, of which Commodore 
Dean, of the Boston Yacht Club, is part owner, and which 
usually flies his flag, has been altered by Bibber from a 
centre board to a keel. She will be painted white the com- 
ing season. 

—The sloop yacht Sunbeam, of South Boston, Captain 
Nickerson, was launched last week and put in sailing trim. 
She was the first yacht at her moorings off the club houses 
at the Point. 

—The schooner yacht Mercury, of the South Boston 
Yacht Club, Commodore Robert’s new acquisition, has had 
her masts cut shorter, and otherwise put in thorough con- 
dition, and will be ready to launch by the ist of April. 
She is to be painted white. 

Commodore Roberts has sold his yacht Clytie to Mr. 
Sears, and purchased a new Newport rigged yacht for gen- 


eral use, just finished by Pierce Bros., the well known. 


builders, to take her place. She is built for speed, and 
some of the crack boats will have to work hard to retain 
their honors. 


—The International Yacht Association held a meeting at 
at the Michigan Exchange, Detroit, Commodore K. (. 
Barker in the chair. : 

Correspondence was read from Col. A. Shaw, United 
States Consul at Toronto, owner of the fast yacht Ina 
which carried off the champion: flag at the last ut-in-Bay 
regatta. He suggested that fees for charter members be 
fixed at-$5, with annual dues of $2 for non-resident mem- 
bers. On these terms he would guarantee a large accession 
to the a the Canadian clubs.-#On motion 
the fees were so fixed. . 

He also a series of regattas durin 
summer, commencing in this city about the mnid 
or the 20th of July, and following in quick 


the coming 
ddle of June, 
succession at 





tion—this is simply a wide hem, which will add to the 
strength of the leech of the sail—for the jib or dandy the 
selvage of the cloth will form a sufficiently strong leech. 
Sails should be roped on the head, luff, and foot—the small- 
est size of untarred Russian hemp signal halliard stuff 
Eyelet holes should be 
made at proper intervals for lacing, on the foot of the jib, that 
part of the luff of the mainsail which is secured to the top 
mast, the foot of the mainsail, and the head and foot of 
the dandy. Small grommets should be spliced in the reef 
cringles, the use of which will be explained hereafter. The 
proper dimensions of sails to be used in such a canoe as we 
have suggested can be easily taken from the accompanying 





















At some future time we shall be pleased to give a descrip- 


109 


Toledo, Put-in-Bay, and Cleveland; then a series of regattas 
on Lake Ontario, between the ist and 25th of September. 
Under this arrangement he promised the presence of several 
of the fastest Canadian yachts, and had no doubt that the 
regattas would prove the most successful ever held on the 
lakes. The Canadian yachtsmen would offer liberal prizes 
for the contest on Lake Ontario. 

A by-law was proposed providing for an annuai excur- 
sion, in which all the yachts belonging to the Association 
should be required to participate, unless excused by the 
commodore. It was laid on the table for future consider- 
tion. 

Commodore Barker announced that Mr. Godwin, of New 
York, had presented through him to the Association a mag- 
nificent silver cup, to be contested for and held as a prize 
by the winning yacht until lost in some succeeding contest. 
This cup is known as the Queen’s Cup, and was presented 
by Queen Victoria to the American yacht Silvie, of New 

ork, the winner in the Royal Yacht Re tta, at Cowes, in 
1858. This is a very handsome cup, and cost $250. It 1s 
second only in beauty and value to the cup won by the 
yacht America in the English regatta last year. The cup 
was left in New York to be provided with a case, and is 
expected here within a few days. It will form an attractive 
prize for the regattas this summer, and will no doubt, under 
the circumstances, be eagerly striven for by our Canadian 
friends. 

On motion of Mr. James, the measurer was instructed to 
obtain the names and dimensions of all the yachts belong- 
ing to the Association, and report them at the next meet- 


ing. 









































































Glew Publications. . 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TO Sou~aR Puysics. By J. Norman 

Lackyear, F. R.S. London: M. D. Williams & Co., N. Y. 

We do not often have the opportunity of looking over a work upon the 
subject matter of which the above treats, which possesses such an indi- 
vidual and special value us does this book of lectures upon the science 
of Solar Physics. We have read Herschell and Farraday upon this sub- 
ject; but these lectures, instead of covering three large volumes upon 
the subject, are like a nut full of the real meat. Farraday and Herschell 
are for the student who loves the very minutest discovery. We feel that 
in this reliable work we receive mach true information, condensed into 
one-half of the bulk of the above named works, and for the general 
reader we prefer this work to the more elaborate and costly ones of Her- 
schell and Farraday. This work we can recommend from a critical ex- 
amination, as being of great value to the student and general reader. 
Written with entire accuracy and great ability,tit may be recorded as a 
truly standard work. 

a ep 8 ee 
MAGAZINES. 
otiecoditaians 

Harper’s opens with an interesting skeich of the Farral- 
lone Islands, by Charles Nordhoff. Handsomely illustrated.. Miss Logan 
furnishes from personal experience an article on the secret regions of 
the stage. The law of chromatic contrasts 1s a most usefai topic, and 
General McClellan’s paper on army organization, as piece de resistance, 
with a goodly number of other subjects, make the Harper for April a 
magazine of unusual merit. 


Galaxy. Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘Linley Rochford,” as 
it develops (it is now in its 16th chapter) commences to increase in inter- 
est. A curious article is that of poor Carl Benson’s on George Sand. Had 
Mr. Bristed been alive, we wonder how he would have liked Sand’s last 
ma soeur Jeanne, which is perhaps the most immoral and indecent of the 
productions of his lateryears. “Summer Nights,” by Bayard Taylor, is 
melody itself, and wants but Mendelsohn or Schubert to put it to music. 
Mr. White's usual phrenological paper has its accustomed instructions 
given with pregnancy. We, too, would like to have breakfasted 
with Victorien Sardou, along with Junius Henri Brown. The Galaxy is 
excellent for the month. 

Seribner’s. Mr. Kent’s ‘“‘Great South” is a most clever 
paper, and carries us through Virginia. The pictures are admirable and 
the impressions on the nicely grossed paper bring out all the graver’s 
effects. For a strong, logical article, read “‘Christ’s Resurrection” sci- 
entifically considered, which confutes Renan and Strauss, Concerning 
some Imperial Booty, isan interesting episode of the late French Em- 
pire, though between the few ounces of gold taken at Coomasse and the 
loot captured at the Chinese Palace, we see but very little difference. As 
the summer season commences, and with it magazine reading, the neat 
slate color of Scribners’ cover we may expect to see in many a hand. % 

Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls. Miss 
Mary Mapes Dodge is doing wonders with her charge, and a neater or 
more perfect production for our childien cannot be imagined. The pic- 
tures are equal to the text, Who can edit a boys’ or girls’ magazine? 
Perhaps only one man cr woman among writing people only in the ten 
thousand. It is an admirable idea, too, to introduce into the magazine 
asimple little French story or a German one, not too long, as it awakens 
no end of ambition and curiosity from the little ones; then there is too a 
page or so devoted.to the very diminutive folks, in big type, which is ex- 
cellent. If we had only had such books when we were young—well, we 
might have been much better informed. Avaunt—Mrs. Barbauld and 
those prigs, Sanford and Merton! 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_>_— 

Scribner & Co., for the April number of their magazines, 
have secured a very interesting serial of a high order of merit, by that 
celebrated romancer, M. Jules Verne, entitled the “Mysterious Island,” 
which, judging from what is before us, will be fully equal to the famous 
“Monte Christo.” The idea upon which this work is founded {s inge- 
niously carried out, and affords a wide field for the fall scope of a highly 
diversified, genuine romance. 

From our foreign correspondent we learn that it is pro- ‘ 
posed to erect in London a statue in commemoration of the author of 
the ‘‘Vicar of Wakefield” and the ‘Deserted Village.” The approach- 
ing centennary of Goldsmith’s death comes on the 4th day of April, 1874, 
and it is deemed fitting to have the commemoration of the same in the 
Crystal Palace, the entrance fee to be expended in setting up the statue. 
Much enthusiasm prevails in relation to the same, and doubtless a fitting 
tribute to the virtues and worth of Goldsmith will be erected to his mem 
ory during the coming season. 

a 0 te 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


> 
First Boox or GEoLocy. By W.S. Davis, LL.D.; Head 
Master of the Derby Central School of Science. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 
TrcoHNIcAL Epucation. By Charles B. Stetson. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. 


A Busnviess Promorer.—It is stated, what is probably true of no 
other single volume but the Bible, that the manufacture, including the 
material of which it is composed, and sale, of Webster's New Illustrated 
Dictionary, now give constant employment to more than one hundred 
persons. Its manufacture requires one hundred tons of paper per an- 
num at present rate of issue. Over 200,000 sheep have been divested of 
their skins to cover Webster’s Dictionaries. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








FOREST AND STREAM 


A Weekly Journal, devoted especially to 


Out-DoorSports 


Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Practical Natural His- 
tory, Fish Culture, &c. &c. 


Jt is the OFFICIAL ORGAN Of the 


FISH CULTURISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA, 
The Publishers of FOREST AND STREAM 


In order to stimulate the development of 


MANLY and ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 
AS OF 


FISHI G, SHOOTING, ARCHERY, CRICKET, 
FOOTBALL, and CROQUET, 


Offer the following prizes for clubs of three or more. 
Single Subscription per Annum $8 


Starting Clubs.—Agents, and others interested, até 
advised that we do not insist upon their starting with 
fullclubs to secure our rates. They can send three 
or more at a time, and on forwarding the requisite 
number within 60 days will be entitled to same premi- 
ums as if all were sent together. 

CRICKET. 


For $20 00 four copies, one year, with one best 
spring bat, one College bat, ome Dark cricket ball; 
price $7 50. 

For $25 00, five copies, one year, with a complete 
ericket set; one College bat, one polished bat, Clap- 
shaw; one Dark cricket ball} one set of stumps; price 


$12 90. 
FOOTBALL. 

For $15 00, three copies, one year, with one Rugby 
football; price $6 00. 

FISHING RODS. 

For $15 00, three copies, one year, with one superior 
four joint light rod, suitable for all kinds of fishing; 
price $7 00. 

For $60 00, twelve copies, one elegant rod: suita- 
ble for trout, black bass with fly, or for trolling bass 
or pickerel; as fine a rod as can be made; German 
silver tipped. with three tips; — $25 00. 

CROQUET. , 

For $20 00, four copies, one year, with very hand- 
some set of croquet; price $7 00. 

For $25 00, fivecopies, one year, with superb set of 
croquet; price $10 00. 

For $30 00, six copies, one year, with the finest set 
of croguet made; price $14 00. 

REMINGTON KIPLE AND “HOT GUN. 

For $75 00, tifteen copies, one year, with one Rem- 
ington Deer rifle; price $28 00. 

Por $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Target 
rifle, 3J-inch octagonal barrel, to be used for sporting, 
hunting, or target shooting; price $36 00. 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Rem- 
ington double barreled, breech-loading shot-gun, 
one of the best guns ever offered to American 
sportsmen; price $45 00, 

SHARPE RIFLE. 

For $10., twenty copies, one year, with one Sharpe 

sporting or wees rifle, best oan ~ $40 00. 
WARD-BURTON RIFLE. 

For $200, forty copies, one year, with one Ward- 
Burton rifle magazine gun for large game, pric $30 Ov. 
SINGLE AND DOURLE BA EL MUZZLE 

LOADING SHOT GUNs. 

For $20 00, four copies,one year,with one American 
single barrel gun, perfectly safe, blue barrels, walnut; 
price $10 00, 

“or $35 00, seven copies, one year, with one Ameri- 
can double gun, handy and reliable gun every way; 
price $18 00. 

For $50 Ov, ten ne pen one year, with one double 
boys’ fine twist barrel gun, a safe gun every way for 
boys; price $26 00. 

Kor $75 vv, fifteen copies, one year, with double 
gun, English laminated steel barrels, handsome fin- 
ish; price $35 00. 

CASH PREMIUMS. 

To those who prefer cash premiums a discount of 
25 per cent. will be made on all clubs of three and up- 
wards. 

(27 Every article is of the finest quality and will be 
sent free of expense. 

KRemitting Money.—Checks on New York City 
vanks and bankers are best for large sums; make pay- 
able to the order of FoREsT AND STREAM PUBLISHING 
ComPaNny, 103 FULTON Street, New York. Post 
Office Money Orders for $50 or less are cheap and safe 
also. When these are not obtainable, register letters, 
uflixing stamps for postage and registry; put in the 
money and seal the Ictter in the presence of the post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 

Send the names with the money as fast as obtained, 
that subscribers may get the paper at once. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
103 FULTON STREET. N. Y. 
1% 8. THIRD STREET PHILA. 


Orange Sporting Powder. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING POWDER, 


The strongest and cleanest Powder made. Nos. 1 
to 7, packed only tn sealed 1 lb. canisters. The coarser 
sizes especially are recommended to owners of fine 
breech-loading guns, giving great penetration with 
very slight recoil. 

ORANGE DUCKING POWDER, 

For water fowl. Very strong and clean. Nos. 1 to 
>. Packed in metal kegs of 6} lbs. each, and in canis- 
ters of 1 and 5 Ibs. 


AUDUBON POWDER, 

Very quick. For woodcock and quail Nos. 1 to 4. 
Packed in metal kegs of 12} Ibs. and 6} Ibs., and in 
pound canisters. 

ORANGE RIFLE POWDER, 

The best for rifles and for all ordinary ome. 
Sizes F.y, FF.g, FFF.g, the last being the finest and 
most used. Packed in wood and metal kegs of 25 
ibs., 12} 1bs., and 6} Ibs., and in canisters of 1]b. and 
¢ pound. 

All of the above give high velocities and less resid- 
uum than any other brands made. 


LAFLIN 8 RAND POWDER Co., 


21 Park Row, N. Y. 
(Opposite Astor House.) 





Logan Trout Ponds. 


Persons desiring to purchase young trout (or spawn 
when in season) can be supplied at reasonable prices 
by eeseenaas J. FEARON MANN, Lewistown, Penn. 

im , 








UAIL WANTED—FOR BREEDING PURPO 
SES .— i gui ney a fair price for 200 quail deliv 
ered in Brooklyn. Address J 
Farman 


. W. BIRDSEYE, 402 
*It 


Miscellaneous. 


J. C. CONROY & CO., 


65 Fulton Street, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
FISHHOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, 


Would invite the attention of amateurs to their 
large stock of fine goods, specially prepared for the 
wants of those visiting the Long Island Clubs, the Ad- 
irondacks, Lake Superior, the Maine woods, and the 
Black Bass —— A fall stock of their unrivalled 
Fly rods for Trout and Salmon, and the famed ‘‘Mc- 
Ginnis” Black Bass Rods constantly on hand. 

Nine Silver Medals and the only Gold one ever 
awarded were received by taem for the superiority of 
their goods. 





ANTED. 1,500 EACH BROOK TROUT AND 

Black Bass from one to three years old.’ Address 
giving price delivered, H. P. DEGRAAF, Bowery 
Nasional Bank, N. Y. 





How to Learn French Pleasantly 
and Economically. 


La Chasse Lustre, 


Journal des Chasseurs Vie a la Campagne. 
PUBLISHED IN PARIS, 


BY Messrs. FIRMAN DIDOT, 


Rue Jacob, No. 56. 


Editeur en Chief, M. H. E. CHEVALIER, (formerly 
Editor of the “Courier des Etats Unis) Consieller 
General de la Seine. 


Subscription $5 a Year; $2.50 for Six Months. 
SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE ON APPLICATION BY LETTER 


LA CHASSE ILLUSTREE, a Weekly Journal, is 
about the same size as the Forest and Stream, and 
contains information regarding European hunting, 
fishing, and accounts of travel from all parts of the 
world. It is the highest eer in regard to pisci- 
culture. It is profusely illustrated by the first artists, 
and is the only Journal published in France devoted 
to the interests of the Svortsman. The yearly vol- 
umes make a magnificent work of 600 pages, adorned 
with 200 original designs. 


La Chasse _Illustree. 


ADDRESS 
Messrs. Didot, No. 56 Rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
*-3m 


One of the ‘‘ForEsT AND STREAM” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 
could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


81 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. _ 13.26 


Mead’s Patent Safety 


EXPLOSIVE BULLET CARTRIDGE. 


For Sharpe’s, Remington, Government, Winchester, 
Spencer, Ballard and all uther rifles. Smith & 
Wesson’s No. 3 Revolver, &c., &c., 


SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. 
All sizes constantly on hand and for sale by 


JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 


204 Broadway, New York. 
GB" Send for Circular 


Solid 
Silver W are, 


Our Own Manufacture 


Excluswely. 


Cups forRa Regattas Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


Gorham Maul Ci, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Mannofactory, Providence, R. I. 


ANTED—AGENTS—for Dr. Cornell's Dollar 

Family Paper—Religion and Health united—A 
splendid um to every subscriber—nothing hke 
it in the country—a rave chance—particulars free. B. 
B. Rosset, Publisher. Boston, : 48t 


Resorts for Sportsmen. 

Hotels, boarding-houses and oe Samilies,in locali- 
ties which offer facilities for ing, fishing and boat- 
ing, can have cards inserted in this column at the 
low rate of $10 for four lines for six months. Over 
Sour lines, 2% cts. per line each insertion. 


Mansion House, Buffalo. 
E. E. HODGES, Proprietor. 


Rossin House, ‘Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. : 
This house is a favorite resort for gentlemen sports- 


men from all parts of the United. States and Canada. 


ESTBROOK’S HOTEL, BLOOMINGGROVE, 
Pike Co., Pa. Accomodations for 20 guests; trout, 
ickerel and bass fishing. 120 miles from New York 
y Erie Railroad. Board $1.50 per day; ladies received 








Miscellaneous 


ma 


ARMAND FIRESIDE 


A MONTHLY 
Paper for the People. 


JOHN J. BENSON & COMPANY, 


Publishers. 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, NO 117 NASSAU 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


With a Beautiful Chromo 


AS A 
PREMIUM TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 
———_O0—_- — 


The FARM AND FIRESIDE, as its title indicates, 
offers entertainment and instruction to 


ALL CLASSES OF PEOPLE. 


Its columns are filled with ORIGINAL - 
LECTED ARTICLES upon all topics of vital est 
to the general — FACT AND FICTION, *PO- 
ETRY AND PROSE, bearing upon all the varied re- 
lations of life, either on the Farm or around the Fire- 
side, in Town or Country. It has already an estab- 
lished circulation of 


OVER 270,000 COPIES, 
AND IS STEADILY INCREASING. 


The PREMIUM CHROMO given with the paper and 
DELIVERED IMMEDIATELY, upon pernas of 
ONE DOLLAR, 1s worth ulone at least TWICE THE 
PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Address 


JOHN J. BENSON & Co., 
OFFICE OF THE FARM AND FIRESIDE, 


117 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY, 
Or subscribe through one of our authorized Agents. 
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THE 

SOU Ts 

h . 
pues SOUTH occupies a distinctive field in journal 

ism. It is the only newspaper in the colintry, de- 

voted exclusively to the material development of the 
Southern States. It is a reliable medium through 
which the people of the North, and of foreign lands, 
may gaiti correct and valuable information of the 
boundless resources of the South, and a just estimate 
of its people. 

A series of special illnstrated issues of The South 
has been begun, in which it is proposed to treat of 
each of the Southern States in turn. These issues 
will be made up of articles treating of railroads and 
commerce, manufactures and agriculture, soils, min- 
erals, climate and products, history and literature. 
These papers wiil be made the most comprehensive and 
valuable contributions to the leading subjects in 
question yet published. 

The South is a handsome, large, weekly journal of 
eight pages, printed on fine white paper, and mailed 


at $3 a year, in advance. Single copies 10 cents. 
Address, 


THE SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Bennett Building—Ann, Fulton & Nassau sts. N. Y 
(22 Forest and Stream and The South will be furn 
ished for one year for $5 50. ty 


A History of North American Birds. 
Messrs. LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington street, Boston, 


Have the pleasure of announcing to the public an en- 
tirely original work upon the BIRDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA, prepared by Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Ax- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
the co-operation of Dr. Thomas M. Brewer and Mr. 
Robert Ridgway. 

The LAND BIRDS, complete in 3 vols.. small 4to, 
illustrated by 593 woodcuts, and 64 plates of full life- 
size Illustrations of the Heads of the species. Vols. I 
II, LAND BIRDS now ready; Vol. III ready in 
March. Price = r Vol.; colored by hand, $20. 
Volume IV, on the WATER BIRDS, is in an advanced 
state of preparation, and will, it is expected, be ready 
early in 1875. 

Delivered freeto any part of the United States on re- 
ceint of the price. 

The authors have been permitted access to the un 
rivalled collections of the Smithsonian Institution, 
which embrace everything necessary to the prepara- 
tion of a complete account of the Birds of Norvh 
America, in the immense numberof skins, as also of 
nests and eggs, brought from every locality, and prop- 
erly classified and arranged, and in most cases accom- 
panied by detailed notices of their history. - 

The object of the present work is to give a complete 
account of the birds of the wholeof North America, 
north of Mexico, ar according to the most ap- 
proved system of modern classification; and with de- 
scriptions, which, while embodying whatever is neces- 
sary to the proper definition of the species and their 
varieties, in as simple a eee as possible, exclude 
all unnecessary technicalities and irrelevant matter. 
On this account it is ~aeerey recommended to the 
beginner. The descriptions are ae patoeet by ana- 
lytical and synoptical tables intended to diminish as 
much as possible the labor of identification. 

The illustrations consist, first, of aseries of outlines 
exhibiting the peculiarities of the wing, tail, bill, and 
feet of each genus; but as these diagrams, however 
serviceable to the ornithol . fail to give 
any idea of the form of the bird, they are supplement- 
ed by a second series, including a full-length figure of 
one species of each genus. In addition to the above, 
a series of plates is furnished, containing one or more 
figures of the head, in most cases of life-size, of every 
species of North American bird, including the differ- 
ent sexes, ages, seasons, where these are neces- 
“2 for the proper illustration of the subject. 

he Publishers feel justified in saying that the typo- 
a ee work, an nes ae 
aty ts illustrations, surpass anything 
kind ever published in America. 


UTTLE, BRO C0, ui 


Bliscellaneous 
J. H. BATTY, 
DEALER IN 


OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


N. A. Birds and 
eggs for collec- 
tions, and Buck's 
heads, and Game 
Birds for Sports- 
men a specialty. 

Taxidermist’s 
tools, eyes and 
materials. Also 

uaria, cement, 
euld-fish, mock- 
ing - bird food, 


&e. 

Taxiderm i 

racticed in all 
ts branches. 
Address, 





New Utrecht, New Y ork 


OME! HOME!! HOME!!!— 

At Flushing, six miles from New York; 108 
trains daily from 6 A. M. to 12 at night; a yearly com- 
mutation ticket free. 

(Fare 8c. by package tickets.) 

For sale, a French slate roof House, filled in with 
brick; gas, water, marble mantle; good closets; sewer 
connections, with double plot of ground, guttered and 
flagged. 

rice $4,000. 

The owner intends to sell, and any pee who can 
invest in a home, from $500 to $2,500, will address Box 
No. 142 Post Office, obtain a free pass to Flushing and 
full particulars. Feb-2 


OR SALE.—That really desirable house, 23 


Gates avenue, adjoining the residence of the sub 
scriber, beautifully frescoed and finished; lot 28x100 
Price $9,000. Cash $3,750, balance can remain. Ap 
ply to CHAS. HALLOCK, Office of Forest and Stream 


~_ 


Clark & Sneider, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SNEIDER 


PATENT BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUN 


ALTERING . 
Muzzle Loading Guns to Breech-Loading 
A SPECIALTY. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


214 West Pratt street, 
28 Baltimore, Md. 





OR SALE.—A thoroughbre? Setter Pup, five 

months old; very beautiful; sold only for want of 
use. Price $25. ASA L. SHERWOOD, Skaneateles, 
New York. it 





DR. FOWLER'S PATENT 


HARD RUBBER REEL. 
<'The Gem.” 





imperishable, Light as a Feather, and 
not Liable to Get Out of Order. 


Numerons letters of recommendation have been re- 
ceived from the most cepeteneeh anglers in America, 
higbly approving of Reel, prominent among 
which are Mr. Seth Green and the Hon. Robt. Roose- 


It. 
veThis Reel, the latest contribution to the angler’s 
outfit has now been before the public for one year, 
and we have yet to hear of the first complaint from the 
many hundreds who have used it. 

.ANDREW CLERK & CO., 
Sole Agents ‘or the United States, ' 
2-61 48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





Portable Camp Stoves. 


PRICE $3.00. 

This fe 2 very cone invention for ~ . a ing 
out on fishing or gunning excursions. - 
] "and can be lsshed to the knapsack, or otherwise. 
t is the neatest ment for oo ever in- 
oe ys it will mn on sen gn.o0. tent, but will 
boil, broil, or stew. 
tf E. L. SPACKMAN, No. 125 S. 34 st. Phila. 





Paper Shell Creaser. 


oe wad aon cz eer 
shot W: 8 = 
ern. Can also be used as a loader, is easily car- 
ried in the pocket. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GUN DEALERS. 


Snes, by moll Sar. D..Je entries Give Ne of shell. 
W. B. HALL, Lancaster, Penn. 
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Miscellaneous. 





FIRE ARMS! 
SEWING MACHINES! 





New Donble Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT 
GUNS. Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint 
Check, a marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON RIFLES—adopted py NINE 
DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS, and renown 
throughout the world for military, hunting, and tar- 
get purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, METAL- 

Ic CARTRIDGES, &c. 


Also Manufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


To which was awarded the} 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late ba 
Exposition; also received the FIRST and o 
mium over all other machines at the great Dental Mew 
York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has s rang 
rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 
the world, and vee the best COMBINATION of 
— qualities, namely, light running. smooth, 
e838. ear ben durable, with perfect lock stitch. 
Send for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Iuton, N. Y. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 

ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 


tion a specialty. 
be: en sent everywhere by express, marked 





Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mi TAGALE, 


SO Fulton St., N. Y 
Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROTHERS, 


No. 94 Fulton St., N. Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and nope with the nn eeqpateh. 
. CONSTANTLY 
PrhE BEST ‘SELECTION OF ‘TROUT AND SAL- 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 
Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute for our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


BRRUG & COU’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF Car LLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 
SoLe AGENTs FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 

To be had of all family grocers, 


uh POA oie 


MVHAT SPLENDID NEW FIELDGAME WHICH 
created such an excitement at Newport, Long 
Branch and eisewhere last. season, will be brought out 
this spring, in ss hag a oosor St ies, at fol- 
lowing prices: $8; $12 50; $25; $50; $100; $ 
$1,000. As this Rcutitel’ game ee be described 
in a brief space, we will send an illustrated catalogue 
containing rules and full description, free to any one 


on application 
WES T & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Important Notice. 


For the coming drawings, commencing January 8th, 
we have vomeeet the price of tickets as follows: 


Wholes $20, + $10,1$5, 1-5 $4, 1-10 $2, 1-20$1 

rders. Circulars 
cane spl tee Highest’ poles paid for Spanish 
Bank Bills, Governments, Etc 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


{1 Wall Street, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY. 


eb Beatae ei ie ied sd et 


OarICE tse FULTON STREET, N.Y. 





FORE 
Hotels. 
St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P: & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been ne _ 
furnished throughout, combining first-class table wi 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts., 


G. ’ SS f Proprietors. | WHEW YORK. 


Sportsmen's Goods. 
ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P.O. NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


Needles & fish-tH00 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINnDs OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 
GAIL BORDEN’S | 


Canned Goods. 


ienspieagglliiaeia 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made in a minute’ : time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot wate 

These goods are for sale at all the principal one 
andDruggists. 2-38 




















Grand Medal of Merit, Vienr 18 


11 AN arte a % 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 


PEERLESS & PLAIN 


FINE CUT CHEWING, 
Wahkhity 2"aiz 
Cut Cavendish Smoking 
Ask your Deale rsend direct to our 
works for asupply of PURE Tobacco. 





Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873. 
Messrs. Wm. S. Kimball & Co.: 


Srrs—A friend of mine sent me, wi eines 
of Indian Skulls, two pounds “ Vanity Fair,” which I dec! 
to be the best Tobacco I ever smoked. ‘e have very good 
tobacco in Vienna—Turkish and Hi , but “Vanity Fair’ 
=e the ca ofall, by its aromatic flavor and the right sortof 
My friend 1m ry a York got an eee in 
California, by that reason I apply immediately to ou, begging 
ou to send me for the ene! ven dollars, supply of“ Vanity 
Fair. ”? and send with the next steamer any. If there 
isa German firm that Fogel mons onlin - “Vanity Falr, “£ 


beg ou to enclose me 
m Dr. Jos. Hyztt. 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vienna 





"Thomas Sparks, 


Shot & Bar Lead 


ufacturer, 
‘“Tistablished 1808 ] 


Office, No. 121 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK 





:0—- 


OKDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 





TRaveL SHINE cic 


FLY FISHING TACKLE. 


Thaddeus Norris, 


208 West Logan Square, Philadelphia, Penn. 
MAKES TO ORDER AND KEEPS ON HAND 


FINE TROUT AND SALMON RODS 


. Of TRON WOOD. Lane oe so’ 
AND AND @ 


RENT ED BAMBOO 


SALMON TROUT AND ‘BASS FLIES. 
Keeps on sale his own pattern of Flush Crank Trout 
and Salmon Reols, snd eapplice any article of an Ang- 
ler’s outfit at custom prices. 


IST AND STREAM. 








Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 


Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, "Chilblains, Strains, de. 


' A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapid! M than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 anp 30 Futon Sr., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


ADS, ANIMALS 


And Howls, 
Mocking Bird Food, é&e., |x 


55 Chatham Street, 
8d door from N. William. WEW YORK. 


WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
OTTER OF THE 
BEAVER, OTT ER, 


BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
ANTE 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMEMIOAR At 
i MALS AND BIRDS. 
CHAS. REICHE. 
cus HENRY REICHE. 





H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LLIARD TABLIS 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane N. Y., 


ee ee and 
Dealers in 


SHING TAUKLE, 


No. 








the largest ana —— assortment ever ex 
hibited = the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Get. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with spp ropriate Tackle = Fw 
Rocky Mountains — oo ic Coast, Canada, M 
the Adirondacks, &c., 


Split Bamboo, Trout an and ‘Salmon Rods and Reels 
a —— 


Agents for the ot Lawsenes 3 Co. Sole Im- 
“ porters of pha gt 2 Celebrated Dried 
4 


SPORTSMENS’ DEPOT. 
JOHN KRIDER, 


Corner Second and Walnut Str., Philadelpaia. 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER and DEALER IN 
Guns, Kifles, oe ond Fishing Tackle 


of 

which are the in this country. We of 
all kinds to order, or rods of any style. 

nae tien to, Reels Viv, Hooke Selwon Bites’ 

is, Fly 

Wi Silk Lines, Silk and Hair Trout &e. 
Perch China and Grass Lines. Also, a 
lot of Cane Reeds, Bamboo and Japan. 4ly 


iil 
MMliscellaneoug, 


TH aie 





455 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. wae paneer. TRIPE SUP 


thing served in anew. ‘Lompen STYLE. Un- 


Hvalted accommodations for Supper Parties. Open 
all night. GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. 
FP. GROTE. A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 
F.CROTE & Co. 
Turners & Dealers 
in Ivory, 





114 East 14th St.,-N.Y 


Billiard Balls, a Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other —= 
of Tvory Goods. 


=. 


EGG 
OR SALE.—FROM THE BEST STOCK IN THE 
World, known among game fowl breeders as the 
Niggers, one of the old hensI have now in my = 
es r doz. o*, Hise Pyles, e Also 
nak $3, rican Gam tams, $2, Aylesbuny 
= $2. ‘ieee to T. M. RODMAN, 696 Broadway. 


ISH PONDS FOR SALE.— 


The Imson Fish Farm in the town of 
Springwater, ninety miles from Buffalo, containing 45 
acres. Nine fish ponds abundantly stocked with brook 
trout, two good dwellings, barns, hatching-house, ice- 
house, choice orchard. Everythin, in fine order. Is 
offered for sale on — of ill health in the famil 
of the proprietor. For oe papedae apply to ure 
BORK & CO., Buffalo, 


“Cth ud Guising Goole. 


KG | 
KCrupres 52 
FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, 








W YORK. 
a 
on” with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 


ITHAMAR DU BOIS, 


(CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 

—-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat vasiety 

8-20 








EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISH MENT. 
Designi Enecoeege and Engravin 
oN —— 8 Beekman Street, - 
10-42 __NEW YORK. 


Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER: UNDERSHIRTS AND , DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &c., &€. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field & Co. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 
FOREIGN a re AND ARTIFI- 
ie N. William Street,” New York. 





Ratatat toae ene Sia a 


112 





Afliscellaneous. 


BUY AT ONCE! 
REMEMBER,DRAWING NEAR AT HAND 
Full Drawing Certain. 


[500,000 Currency, 


DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS: 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...............- $250,000 





ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH CIFT... 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT....... ; 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each....... .... 100,000 
30CASH GIFTS 5,000 each............ 150,000 
50CASH GIFTS 1,000each........... 50,000 


80 CASH GIFTS 


106 CASH GIFTS WO Gach.........00, 40,000 
150CASH GIFTS 300each...... ...... 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS eer: 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS DMI e cues ccceece 32.509 
11000 CASH GIFTS SE oasustes<2> 550,000 


Grand Total, 12,000 Gifts, all Cash, $1,500,000 


Whole Tickets, $50. Halves, 
$25. Tenths, $5. 


Ex-Gov. Thos. E. Bramlette, Agent- 


THOS. H. HAYS & COMP., 


EASTERN AGENTS, 
*it 609 Broadway, New York. 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM. 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 


BREECH: LOADING GUNS 


A SPECIALTY. 





ig <® a . 

We would call the attention of the public to our 

large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs..W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, end other makers. 

A full line of fine 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 
Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 
manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in'the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, withoat'the use of the implements neces- 
sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY’S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





THOS. OTIS LEROY & Co., 


Patent Shot & Lead Works, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
American Standard, Patent Sifted 
EAGLE BRAND 


DROP SHOT, 


Compressed Shot 
AND 
BAR LEAD. 


Jan. 25--50 













: FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sportsmen's Goods. 

























This arm was submitted in competition with over 
one hundred different systems, American and Euro- 
pean, to the Board of United States Officers, appoint- 
ed by Act of Congress, 6th June, 1872, for the pur- 
pose of selecting the best arm for the service, and of 
which Brig. Gen. A. H. Terry was President. It suc- 
cessfully passed through all the tests. 

The following is the reportof the Board: 

“Resolved, That the adoption of magazine guns for 
the military service by all nations is only a question 
of time; that whenever an arm shall be devised which 
shall be as effective as a single breech-loader, as the 
best of the existing breech-loading arms, and shall at 
the same time possess a safe and easily manipulated 
magazine, every consideration of public policy will re- 
quire its adoption. 2 

Resolved, further, That the experiments before the 
Board with the Ward-Burton Magazine System have 
so impressed the Board with the merits of this gun, 
that they consider it as more nearly fulfilling the con- 
ditions above spevified than any other tried by them 
orof which they have any knowledge, and it does 
recommend that a number of magazine muskets be 
made on the plan for furthes trial in the field.”” (See 
Ordnance Report.) 

We are now making these guns to supply thenu- 
merous demands, and wil] soon have them in the 
market. Hi 

The following is our scale of prices: Special Maga- 
zine for large game, carrying from 3 to 8 cartridges, 
70 to 85 grs. of powder g@0 to 400 grs. of lead, 8 to 10 
lbs. weight, from $60 and upwards, according to finish. 
Special Long-range Magazine Rifle for Creedmoor 
shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 grs. of lead, carrying 
8 to 8 cartridges, weighing 10 Ibs.. from $100 and up- 
ward. Magazine guns for general use, carrying 3 to 
9 cartridges, 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead from $40 
and upward. Single Breech-Loader, Creedmoor 
shooting, for long range, 90 grs. powder; 480 grs. lead, 
from Pa and upward. Single Breech-Loader for 

eneral use, 6 to 7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, 

rom $30 and upward. The calibre of all our rifles, 
unless otherwise ordered, will be 45-100. in. 

Al! communications should be addressed to 


W. G. BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 854 WallSt., N. Y. 





HAZARD POWDER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sporting, Rifle and Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


** ELECTRIC,” in i lb. canisters. 
‘* AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 1b. cans and 6} Ib. 


kegs. 

DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 3, 4and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 lb. cans and 6} lb. kegs, r 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1 Ib. and 5 lb. canisters. 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” FFFG and FFG and 
“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 124, and 6 3 lbs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 
The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 


$8 Wall Street, New York. 
A. G. HAZARD, President. 


THos. 8S. Pops, Secretary. 


RIGGS BELMONTYLE OIL. 


JREVENTS RUST, TARNISH, &c., ON GUNS, 
Skates, Cutlery, Tools, Hardware, Machinery, 
Saws, Stoves, &c., &c., without tadering. the most 
beautifully polished work. in use by E. mington 
& Sons, Schoverling & Daly, J. C. Grubb & Co., The 
Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company, E. H. 
Barney, Providence Steam Engine Company, W. & B. 
Douglas, Landers, Frary & Clark, Stanley Works and 
many others. Send for circular. 
H. B. RIGGS, Sole Manufacturer, 
150 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 





A Valuable Handbook. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. 


CONTAINING HINTS TO SPORTSMEN, 
NOTES ON SHOOTING, AND THE HAB- 
ITS OF THE GAME BIRDS AND WILD 
FOWL, &C., OF AMERICA. 


By Elisha J. Lewis, M. D. 
Elegantly Illustrated with Nearly 200 
Engravings. 

Svo. Third Edition. Extra Cloth, $2.75. 


“This elegant book is deserving of an extended pop- 
ularity. It issuperior to any book on sporting that 
has yet been published.’’—Philadelphia Dispatch. 

*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the price by the 
Publishers. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Philadelphia. 


FISHERIES. --- A027 9202 
$e. Beaty Sat tt enn 








We invite the attention of Sportsmen and Dog Fanciers to our Metal Dog Collars with PA TENT LININGS, 
which prevent the wearing or chafing sf the animal's neck. They are highly ornamental, with chaste and 
beautiful designs, and the best ever introduced. Ask for the “Doc Star Corztar.” Sold by all hardware 
dealers. Manufactured by W.T. & J. MERSEREAUD, 62 Duane street. . 








Sportsmen's Goods 
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NAMINGTON 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 


Breech-Loading 


Kiles and Shot Guns. 


0 
Long Range Match Rifles for ‘Creedmoor’ Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 


ers of other makers. 


For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”"—From WV. Y. 7imes, June 
22, 1873.—(See full report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 18738. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, and 
Vest Pocket : 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES, 


—OUR— 


Double Barrel Breech Loading Gun 


{Ss NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable eee ree only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 

















CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


NO FROGS. roor;NO HORSE. 


How to shoe Horses 
IN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
Gooprnoven Horse SHoe. 41 Dey Street, New York. 








GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionarees 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price 812 


Webster now is glorious. [Pres. Raymond, Vassar Col. 
Every scholarknows its value. (W._H. Prescott. 


Best defining Dictionary. [Horace Mann. 
Standard in this office. [A. H. Clapp, Gov't Printer. 
The etymol without a rival. John G Saxe. 
Excels in defining scientific terms. [. . Hitchcock. 
Remarkable compendium of knowledge, [Pres. Clark. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 

Sold by all Booksellers. *Im 


REWARD .— LOST— A BLACK AND TAN 
Tu — Lb ad old; rd four a feet and 
ite breast. rtsmen oblige by addressi 
Box 1681, P. O. N. York. : “it 











Sportsmeu’s Goods. 








We offer to dealers and sportsmen a most complete 
assortment of 


Fishing Tackle 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Artificial Flies, Nets, 
Baits, Fish Hooks, Ete. 


Split Bamboo Fly Rods and Reels 


OF THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
Tackle suitable for Maine, Adirondack, Canadian 
and other fishing. 
ARTIFICIAL FLIES DRESSED TO ORDER. 
BREECH AND MUZZLE LOADING GUNS, 
And sportsmens’ goods of all kinds 
Manufactured and Imported by 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST., (near 
Broadway) New York. 








MAYNARD’S PATENT 
Breech-Loading Rifles and Shot Guns. 
Central Fire 
Combination Arms. 
WITH RELOADING CAPPED CARTRIDGES 


For convenience, accuracy and penetration unequal- 
led. Send for price list and target represcntations. 


MASSACHOSETTS ARMS COMPANY, 


CHICOPEE FaLLS, MASS. 
TARGETS 
MADE WITH 
y MAYNARD 
RIFLES. 

HALF SIZE. 
Ten Consecu 
tive Shots. 
Twenty and 
Ten rods. 

S. 














W. & C. SCOTT & SONS 


GENUINE 


Breech Loaders. 


WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1873. 
Scott’s Illustrated Book on Breech-loaders. 25 cents 
by mail. Report of Gun Trial sent on application. 
AGENTS: 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 

Also all other makes. Greener, Westley Richards, 
Webley, Remington. Wesson, &c. 

A genuine laminated Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 

Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
a ae. aie 

ne Bronze Yacht Quns on maho carri 

Complete, as furhished the New York and Boson 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





SEND And receive by return mail a copy of 


FIFTY HINTS TO ANGLERS. A little 


book brimful of fun and useful 
points. 12 spirited. humorous illus- 
trations. To which is addded Hints 
for Chess Players, neatly bound in 
clot LAX EN & 


th. C TON, 8 
HAFFELFINGER, Publishers, Philadelphia. 23 





FISHING TAC 
In ail its variety for BROOK, RIVER wage 
A. B. SHIPLEY & SON 
503 SCM STREST, PHILADELPHIA, 
many articles of their wn ” _— 
na ee AND BASS RODS 
of lame, lense. reenheart Woods. Rent and 
ae hand, or made to ' 
TIFICIAL TROUT AND BASS FLIES 


Gut and Gut Leaders. ‘Also, sole agents for the cele- 


brated JOHN JAMES & SONS Ni and Fishhooks 
A lot always on hand of Southern cane F 
1 Calcutta — ar 





ee ee ee, 





